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Trouble on Tour Mind 

HOLLY GOLIGHTLT cheerfully answers questions about pathetic aspects of your lives. Plus, 
T-MODEL FORD talks about disciplining troublesome children in his new column, ‘T-Model Ford 

Knows Better.’ 

6 

When Good Pranksters Go Christian 

For years, the L.A. Cacophony Society was a haven for creative misfits with a sense of humor. Then 
tragedy struck, and everything changed. By CHRISTOPHER NOXON, with photography by JACK 
GOULD and Michael Perrin. 
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Comics 


by Souther Salazar 
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The Return of Iggy & the Stooges 

Featuring photographs from their historic Coachella comeback by Peter Whitfield. 

Interview with an Old Stooge 

Kristine McKenna talks with IGGT POP ‘Niff said. 

The Two Stooges 

RON & SCOTT ASHETON discuss their past, present and future with Jay Babcock. 

From a minuteman to a Stooge 

How bassist MIKE WATT ended up onstage with Iggy & the Stooges, in his own words. 

Where art-rock thou Wylde Ratttz? 

DON FLEMING on the lost sessions that have led to so much more... 

29 

Keeping Two 

Part Five of Arthur’s serialization of Jordan Crane’s latest work. 


'3 

Notes From the Underground. 

Matt Luem interviews documentary filmmaker SAM GREEN about his new film on the 
Weather Underground, ‘60s student radicals who wanted to take down The Man by “bringing the 
Vietnam War home.” 

'5 

Split Rock, Montana 

Comics by Megan Kelso 

■7 

“Everything Is Worse Than Ever. ” 

This fall, American national treasure JOHN SINCLAIR says farewell to the USA for good. Arthur 
conducts an exit interview with the poet, scholar and former manager of the MC5. 


3 * 

Reviews 

James Parker on Shemane Nugent’s Married to a Rock Star’; Paul Cullum on film and DVDs 
in ‘Camera Obscura’; and reviewage of recently released subcultural musical/textual/visual art facts by 
Byron Coley & Thurston Moore in ‘Bull Tongue. ’ 


*6 

The Baader-Meinhof Affair 

They were young would-be terrorists in love. Or were they? (In love, that is.) An exclusive excerptfrom 
artist ERIN COSGROVE’s new romance novel. 


In the Margins... 

The debut of ‘Astrology by Arthur,’ as written by IAN SVENONIUS (Gemini), lead vocalistfor the 
Scene Creamers. And, record reviews by C & D. 
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THANK YOU: 

Watt, Dennis Formento, Kara, 
Kristaps, Hannah, Lulu, Dagnija, 


Pali, Oma, Anna Simonse, 


We make errors... 

The following contributor bios were accidentally omitted from 
Arthur 5. Our apologies to all. 

Mac McGill is a freelance illustrator for such publications 
as Tikkun, World War 3 Illustrated and many others. He has 
exhibited his work and performed slideshow presentations all 
over the world, and lives and works on the Lower East Side in 
New York City. 

Carol Swain wrote/drew Invasion of the Mind Sappers. Her 
second graphic novel, Foodboy, will be released in early 2004 
from Fantagraphics. She lives in London with her writer 
boyfriend and a welter of cats. 


Amy Trtfssell is a writer, Aancer, and massage ftieraprst, 
living in Sonoma County CA. Her work is forthcoming in Poetry 
Salzburg and Jacob’s Ladder 3, An Anthology Underground, from 
Six Gallery Press. 

And we’d like to point out to the skeptics... 

Regarding the “USA as Empire" theme from last issue: There 
currently are 70,000 American troops based in Germany, 38,000 
in South Korea and 47,000 in Japan. There are over 750 USA 
military bases on Earth, in three-quarters of the planet’s nations. 
The USA has 31% of the planet’s wealth. At the recent Guardian 
Hay Festival, Niall Ferguson, professor of economics at New York 


TJmveTSTtj and author of Empire: How Britain Made the Modern 
World, said, “The United States is the empire that dare not speak 
its name. It is an empire in denial, and US denial of this poses 
a real danger to the world. An empire that doesn’t recognise its 
own power is a dangerous one.... 

“The Americans simply don’t believe they are there. But since 
they annexed the Philippines in 1898, they have acted as an 
imperial power.... 

“[Those] now in charge of the defence department have 
grabbed September 11 as a chance to push through the imperial 
agenda.” 

So there. 


Kendra Gaeta, ALL OF ARTHUR’S 
DISTRIBUTORS, Ed Halter, Brendan 
Newnam, all contributors, 
advertisers, donors and 
well-wishers. 


LIKE WHAT YOU READ? 
SUBSCRIBE OR DONATE 
AT LEAST A DOLLAR 
THROUGH PAYPAL AT 
www.arthurmag.com 

ON THE COVER: 
Faceless, timeless: Iggy 
at Coachella '03, by Peter 
Whitfield. 

THIS PAGE: 

Just another Cacophony 
event, by Jack Gould. 
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TROUBLES ON YOOR MIND 


Astrology 

by 

Arthur 

by Ian Svenonius 



Venus & Mars 

Predestination; a concept older 
than free will and borne out by 
recent scientific elucidations on 
historical dialectics, genetics 
and chemical psychology. Each 
of us is caught in a tangled 
labyrinth of circumstance and 
cosmic programming, acting out 
our grotesgue fate in an awful, 
ignorant manner. 

The restless contractions of 
the astral bodies affect us in 
a profound way; each offhand 
movement of a planet can have 
enormous repercussions for 
humanity and our various client 
species, via magnetic fields, 
space dust and thoughtless 
lunar alignment. The moon can 
likewise be an irresponsible 
entity, tumbling through the sky 
carelessly, without regard to the 
tidal waves it may or may not 
cause. A correlation could be 
drawn to our own unthinking 
rearrangement of ant life or 
microscopic organism culture. 
This column is a transmission 
then, not only to the Arthur 
readers (who have star signs), but 
to the stars as well, an attempt to 
get them to understand that even 
their nonchalant actions have 
repercussions... 



Dear Virgo, 

Your sign has been seen by you 
as a prison cell, a life sentence, 
an inhabited hell on earth. At 
birth (or was it conception?) 
you mourned your fate, sensing 
destiny's cruel joke on you. A 
guick survey confirmed that 
indeed, you were superior to 
everyone; you had no peers. You 
attempt to help the sheep with 
their painful inadequacy. Still, 
the burden of being an almost- 
alien talent/beauty/intellect is 
poignant, and typically leads 
to self-induced disfigurement 
(Michael Jackson) and/or 
willful mental retardation (Gene 
Simmons, Bruce Springsteen, 
Chrissie Hynde) so as to mollify 
the resentment of the flock. 

As the perfect VIRGO, the 
key to overcoming this self 
destructive pitch toward 
mediocrity is to ponder the twin 
bromides: "nobody's perfect" 
and "practice makes perfect." 
Though paradoxical, each 
venerable maxim is as correct 
as the other one (a=b). Seen as a 
simple arithmetic, one concludes 
from the computation of the 
two truisms "practice makes 
perfects x2 = p) and "nobody's 
perfect" (n=p) that x squared=n 
(practice makes nobody) 
meaning that 2/n=x (nobody 
divided by 2 equals practice) so 
x or practice=yob or don, which 
denote an English commoner 
and an Italian man of stature 
respectively and which also = 
p and so even the commoner 
is shown to be amongst 
the perfect, a revolutionary 
sentiment and a stop order to 
your own disgusting habit of self 
denigration. 


T-Model 



t Better 


T-Model Ford says a lot. He says he’s 79 years old. He says he’s “the Boss of the Blues! The Taildragger! From Greenvillllllllle....Mississippi!” He says he 

doesn’t need his cane anymore. And he says he can help us. 

So, every two months, Arthur’s humble editor calls T-Model and asks him some pressing questions. T-Model gives his answers over the phone, then we at 
Arthur HQ transcribe the conversation, with some help from Bruce Watson at Fat Possum Records, T-Model’s record label. And bip-bap-boom, there it is. 
If you have any questions for T-Model, and we suspect that you do, email them to editorial@arthurmag.com 


Dear T-Model: I’m a father. We’ve 
got a four-year-old and we’re 
having discipline problems. My 
wife wants to get a paddle, to 
spank the child with, but I’ve 
always been against that. Lately 
though this little tyke has been 
cruisin’ for a bruisin’ is how I 
see it. What should we do? 

—A Paddle With Her Name On It, 
Fontana, CA. 

Well, if you trying to raise it right, 
get you a little cane switch. Don’t 
spank him. Don’t slap him. Get you a 
little cane switch and hit him on his 
little booty back there. Sting him. 
Don’t get the blood out of him, don’t 
whip him, just STING him enough 
til he’s started to crying then ask 
him, ‘You hurt?’ Then you pet him 
and talk to him. Try to teach him, 
Don’t do that no more, it’s wrong. 
And you can make a good child out 
of him. Cuz if you don’t, if he get too 
far then he gon’ wanna talk back, 
wanna slap you in the face. You ain’t 
gonna go for that! So start while 
you got him young, and let... Talk 
to him. DON’T slap him or spank 
him! The doctor will tell you that! I 
don’t like seeing anybody spanking 
a little child, or slap a little child. 
Cuz it injures them some kind of 
way. When you get your little cane 
switch, if you’re gon’ do anything, 
sting him on his little booty. It’ll 
come to him, when he’s doin’ it... 
You don’t have to do it regularly. 
But when you do it, let him know 
you mean business. He’ll come to be 
a fine little baby boy, or girl, every 
one. I got Stud here, I raised Stud 
from the time his mama brought 
him here, and he’s really fine. I don’t 
have a bit of trouble out of him. He’s 
a smart little boy. But the little girl? 
She’s stubborn. She won’t mind me, 
but she’ll mind them when they get 
a switch to whoop her! Like Stud, I 
don’t have no trouble. I tell him don’t 
do something, he don’t do it. With 
the little girl, I tell her, she’s getting 
mad and poutin’ and keep doin’ it. 
I’m trying to get me a switch for her. 
I don’t whoop neither one of 'em, but 
I try to teach 'em the right way. And 
that’s the way you do yours. Don’t 
holler at ‘em and scold at her, or ever 
what it is, girl or boy, just talk nice to 
‘em and TEACH ‘em. 

ARTHUR: Do you think kids are 
disciplined enough in society 
today? 

The drunk people, you know how 
they get. They gonna go the other 
way anyway, regardless of how 


If a man come try to tell you somethin’ ‘bout your wife, 
just say, ‘I’m watchin’, I don’t see nothin’! 

You must be watchin’ my wife 
more than I isI 


you do. You got to let ‘em know 
that you don’t mess with drunk 
heads or stud pieces. You wanna 
live right, hontst to your wife, unit 


live honest to you, you gonna live 
and you got a child, you’ve got the 
child, try to live together to raise 

■Jht dull 'hi ht gret up where he 



Aik UoHy-Colightly 


“Anything you do, I did before 11 did it all before, and so much more / Everything you see, I 
already saw” sings / brags / laments English coal-eyed cigarette-chanteuse Holly Golightly on 
the first song off her newest album, Truly She Is None Other (Damaged Goods). Sounds like 
she’s gonna go put some tears in a beer (or ale, or whatever), but check it out: Miss Golightly 
may love Jack White like a little brother but she likes Arthur readers too: enough, at least, to 
help you out with their troubles. Take it away, Holly, and Arthur readers, keep your troubles 
coming—email ‘em to editorial@arthurmag.com... 

Dear Holly, My boyfriend pays Don’t be afraid to try anything you 


more attention to his two cats 
than he does to me. Don’t get me 
wrong, I love animals too, and 
these cats are real sweethearts, 
but the way he gazes at them 
when we’re hanging out? He 
coos at them and talks to them 
and just generally dotes on them 
to the point where I feel ignored! 
Are all male cat owners like 
this? Sometimes, it makes me a 
bit jealous and I start thinking 
I wouldn’t mind if little Mister 
Eliot didn’t make it across 
the street one evening for his 
precious Science Diet din-din! 
Am I over-reacting? Is it wrong 
to be jealous of an animal? Or is 
there something wrong with my 
boyfriend???? 

—Fed Up With the Felines, 
Flagstaff, AZ 

Ditch him... he’s a project waiting to 
happen. 

Dear Holly, I’m 16, female and 
an honors student in high school. 
My problem is that all my smart, 
talented girlfriends smoke weed 
every day before Art class. So 
does this one boy I like. I don’t 
think of myself as uptight, you 
know, and I’m definitely curious. 
They seem so much happier and 
their artwork is really amazing. 
Plus I like that guy. But I’m 
afraid of losing control and doing 
something embarrassing, or 
having a ‘bad trip.’ What should 
I do? Should I hang out with a 
different crowd? Get new, dumber 
friends? Is marijuana really good 
for artists? I can’t get a straight 
answer out of my parents. Help! 

—Pressured by Art Peers, Atlanta GA 


want to try. And if you don’t want 
to try anything, don’t. Chances are 
you’ll spend eight hours looking 
at the sole of your shoe and have 
forgotten what it looks like by 
morning. Really creative. 

Dear Holly, My girlfriend is 
freaking me out lately. We’re 
both 25 and have been going 
out for a couple of years. 
Everything seemed fine until 
she got a digital video camera 
last Hannukah from her sister. 
Since then, it’s like she’s a 
different person. She bought 
four more DVs and has installed 
them around the house and 
hooked them up to the Web; 
we’re basically a ‘reality’ show 
for the internet or something. 
At first I thought it was fun and 
just one of her ‘wacky’ phases 
that she’s been going through 
since she lost her Internet job 
a while ago, but...the fridge- 
cam in the morning is just 
too much (friends at work 
did a screengrab and now my 
bleary face is posted all over 
the office—thanks, dear!), and 
plus, whenever we’re talking, 
I could swear she’s looking 
at the camera and not at me! 
Isn’t this a bit much? I’m all for 
creativity, but is she brilliant 
or crazy? Should I put my foot 
down? 

—Not a Luddite But Come On!, 
San Francisco, CA 

Send her to film school for a few 
years and the novelty will either 
wear off and she’ll see the error of 
her ways, or she’ll meet someone 
who welcomes the scrutiny. © 


can sort of provide for his own self. 
Stayin’ together. Don’t let someone 
‘he say and she say and they say 
and this and them,’ don’t let em 
come tellin’ you nothin’! If a man 
come try to tell you somethin’ ‘bout 
your wife, just say, ‘Look. How 
you can tell so much about my 
wife, and I’m watchin’, I don’t see 
nothin’! You must be watchin’ my 
wife more than I is!’ And your wife 
do the same thing. Woman coming 
to tell her, tell her ‘Why you tellin’ 
me so much about my husband? 
I be seeing him, I don’t see him 
doin’ it. She must be watching 
your husband more than the wife 
is!’ So, don’t let nobody come tellin’ 
you what your wife done, nobody 
tell you what your husband done! 
You ain’t gonna live happy. It gets 
in your head, and mind... You 
think if she walk out the door, 
it’s something she’s doin’ wrong. 
Or something HE doin’ wrong. 
So don’t let nobody come tellin’ 
you about your family. ’Fore you 
married ‘em, they didn’t tell you, 
did they? Alright, then. 

What about teenagers, coming 
home late, taking stuff, getting 
into trouble at school...? 

Well it’s the causin’ of how the 
mama and the daddy teach them. 
They get out there with the wrong, 
lettin’ ’em run with the wrong 
bunch. This girl come here, and 
your girl a teenager, she want her 
to follow her, go over to somebody 
else’s house. They talkin’ all kind 
of mess to her and tellin‘ her. The 
same way it is about a boy. The boy 
gonna run away to rub up on it, you 
gonna have a problem out of it. Girl 
gonna run with them outlaw girls, 
you gonna have a problem out of 
‘em. Ain’t one thing you do, you 
teach ‘em, talk to ‘em, you tell ‘em 
what you don’t want and you’re not 
gonna have it. And MEAN that. 
Yeah, maybe every now and then 
you can let her go out with them 
nice boy or girl, but let ’em know, 
‘I’m still the boss.’ That’s at where 
you live. ‘You gon’ stay here? You 
gonna dance by my rules.’ Daughter 
or son. ‘I’m the one takin’ care of 
you. You think you can gather up, 
you can take for yourself? Get you 
a room, and see how long you stay 
away from Daddy and Mama.’ 
They’ll come running hack, 
won’t they. 

That’s right! That’s RIGHT. 

I think this is some wise advice, 
T-Model. 

I know it is! © 
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‘■v KRISTINE McKENNA 


‘'Kristine has a rare talent for 
catching her subjects being 
themselves." — BECK 

"McKenna is as smart 
as the geniuses 
she interviews" 
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264 pp. * $14.95 
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38 interviews, illustrated by 
the best cartoonists in the 
world, including,R. CRUMB, 
CHRIS WARtCHARLEtf 
BURNS, ARNbLD ROTH 
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CDhen Good Pranksters 

Go Christian 


. by tHftrsTOft he. ft wo^oin 


For years, the L.A. Cacophony Society was a haven for creative misfits with a 
sense of humor. Then tragedy struck, and everything changed. 


^^new product appears on the 
^shelves of a Los Angeles toy 
W W store. It’s a stuffed white 
teddy bear, sweet and fluffy and 
unremarkable but for one thing: 
It’s filled with concrete. The bear’s 
name, the label announces, is 
“Cement Cuddler.” A warning is 
attached: “Unfortunate child, dtf 
not mistake me for a living thiri*, 
nor seek in me the warmth 
you by your parents. For biJiAAUi 
my plush surface lies a h**dn .«5 
as impervious and unforgiving aj 
this world’s own indifferejict to 
your mortal struggle.” Baffled clerks 
quickly remove the item. 

A bus traveling through the 
Mission District of San Francisco 
pulls to a stop and picks up a man 
in a purple wig, pancake makeup 
and a polka dot jumpsuit. He takes 
a seat and flips open a newspaper. 
At the next stop, a woman wearing 
a rubber nose and carrying a toy 
poodle pays her fare and plops down 
with a sigh. Another clown climbs 
aboard at the next stop, and the one 
after that, the bus gradually filling 
up with men and women in full 
clown costumes, each apparently 
unaware of the others. 

A knot of spectators gathers at 
the 22-mile mark of the Los Angeles 
Marathon. Others along the route 
flash thumb’s-up signs and offer 
hoots of encouragement, but this 
group has other things in mind. As 
the weary athletes pass, they offer 
malt liquor, lap dances, donuts, pork 
rinds, and lit cigarettes, which they 
call “sport smokes.” One holds a 
sign: just give up. 

Such are the works of the 
Cacophony Society, a loose group of 
art pranksters and satirists based 
in San Francisco and active in Los 
Angeles, Brooklyn and 20 other cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. Members 
don’t join for God or profit or art or 
politics. They join for what they call 
“the pursuit of experiences beyond 
the mainstream,” which translates 
as elaborate pranks and put he 
spectacles that, just for a moment, 
tear the fabric of everyday life. 

The Los Angeles chapter is among 
the most active of Cacophony’s 
“lodges,” organizing more than 
500 public stunts and nonsensical 
spectacles since 1991. You might 
have spotted them outside the 
Academy Awards, picketing for 
more onscreen male nudity. A 
week later, the same group hosted 
a “yard sale from hell” in which 
customers pawed through bottles 
of expired prescription drugs and 
mud sculptures. A few years ago 
the Cacophonists filled four charter 
buses with 200 drunken revelers 
dressed in Santa costumes and made 
a stop at a holiday display sponsored 
by the Church of Scientology. After 
heckling the costumed elves, 
juggling the prop presents and 
yanking Scientologist Santa’s beard, 
the red-suited mob retreated to the 
bus and peeled away. 

In certain counter-culture circles, 
Cacophonists are modern-day 


Masons, mixing social activism with 
acts of goofy public exhibitionism. 
Los Angeles membership hovers 
around 200, with a core “strike 
force” of 40 including a Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory engineer, 
a guy who removes dead animals 
from under houses, and a number of 
sami-empbyed artists, punks, eBay 

IliiKJlAJVfcff, -Mud do+rOi.Ti'L OAJUAltjtS. 
AjfLOTi* fJiiss lAAkcoi torts, 
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camera and say ‘Let’s go.’” 

The group also attracts weekend 
eccentrics who use Cacophony as 
a way to safely dip their toes in 
the underground while remaining 
on solid footing in their everyday 
lives. What’s unusual is that no one 
appears to dwell on—or even make 
distinctions between—the full-time 
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By the time it was over, we’d been flashed 

y . J 

by a woman in a Mother Teresa costume, 
offered pieces of Spam sushi 
and witnessed a guy in surgical blues 
remove with a vacuum cleaner the viscera of 
a man lying on a gurney. 


approaching contentment. “When I 
was growing up, I was always called 
immature or crazy or strange,” 
says Michael Perrick, a Web site 
designer who performs as a party 
clown called Fucko. “I was told I’d 
never have a normal life. Then I 
met these people who, when I said, 
T want to run down the street naked 
and covered in mud,’ they wouldn’t 
bat an eye. Someone would grab a 


between stints on Law & Order , 
NYPD Blue and The Practice. “I 
have no idea what most people in 
Cacophony do for jobs, and they 
know nothing of what I do for a 
job, and that’s kind of great,” Perry 
says. “L.A. can be so craven and 
horrible, and here there’s none of 
the corporate cultural element that 
blinds you to the actual possibilities 
of life.” (Perry helped organize a 


“JFK assassins reunion,” in which 
participants came costumed as their 
favorite suspect—for one night a 
dingy downtown bar was overrun 
by mob bosses, CIA agents, Cuban 
revolutionaries, and a communist 
bear. The evening ended with the 
messy detonation of a papier-mache 
JFK head.) 

ooo 

I first encountered Cacophony six 
years ago when I took some out-of- 
town friends to a Halloween haunted 
Louse in the flats of East Hollywood. 
Our friends were visiting from 
Sonoma, where they collect vintage 
wine and grow organic vegetables. 
Stepping inside, we were greeted 
by a man wrapped in cellophane 
fondling a length of sausage between 
his legs. Nearby was a fellow in a 
blood-drenched butcher’s smock and 
a plastic baby mask. On the walls 
were pages torn from fat-fetish 
porn magazines. Exiting the room 
required passing through a curtain 
of beef tongues. By the time it was 
over, we’d been flashed by a woman 
in a Mother Teresa costume, offered 
pieces of Spam sushi, and witnessed 
a guy in surgical blues remove with 
a vacuum cleaner the viscera of a 
man lying on a gurney. 

Back on the sidewalk, my friend 
the earth mother looked up from her 
blood-splattered blouse and smiled 
brightly. “That sure was more 
interesting than the Getty Center.” 

Over the next few years I stopped 
by several more Cacophony 
events, including a screening of 
hygiene movies and the bonfire of 
a member’s personal belongings 
on a beach below the runway of 
Los Angeles International Airport. 
Some of the events seemed 
anti-consumerist, others purely 
obnoxious. Cacophonists walked the 
finest of lines, of constantly being in 
on the joke but playing as if they 
weren’t. When I first started talking 
to Cacophonists I found I didn’t 
know when they were being serious. 
A few months later, I realized that 
iniost of the time, they don’t know 
when they’re being serious. 

Then about two years ago, the 
simmer of insincerity boiled over. 
Over the course of a few weeks, 
the group was consumed by an 
escalating series of in-jokes, put- 
ons, half-truths, and one shocking 
tragedy. Members who had become 
so adept at mocking the mainstream 
found their attention turned on 
themselves, as they traded threats 
of lawsuits, rumors of resurrections, 
and then, suddenly, grief over the 
mysterious and utterly unfunny 
death of one of their own. 

What had seemed funny for so 
long was suddenly very sad. 

cxyi 

For most of its ten-year history, 
the Los Angeles Cacophony Society 
was run out of a squat Craftsman 
cottage inhabited by five cats, a 
dozen mannequins and a 40-year- 
old writer and sometime artist 
named A1 Ridenour. The house is 
perched on a steep slope in Echo 
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Scene from a Cacophony event in fie deser t the clown must 


Cacophony in the desert. Not quite stigmata 
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Park, a neighborhood of weed- 
and cactus-covered lots with 
long concrete stairways and the 
occasional chicken coop. Friends call 
his place “the parsonage.” Inside, 
there’s a full-scale gold-painted 
crucifix, propped up not far from 
a glass case containing a phony 
corpse named Bubbles. The walls 
are painted deep red. Piled around 
are leftovers from past Cacophony 
events—lengths of rubber tubing, a 
Tiki head, a busted wheelchair. The 
air smells of cat food, candle wax, 
and rubber cement. 

When A1 sits down to talk, he 
smoothes the fabric of his pant 
legs again and again. He’s polite, 
deferential, and always, it seems, 
a little nervous. He looks a bit 
like Roy Orbison, with the same 
spooked expression and timid 
hunch. Greetings and good-byes 
appear acutely difficult for Al, his 
handshakes mis-timed and his gaze 
furtive underneath a cover of bottle- 
black bangs. 

Al is the first to acknowledge 
that he’s been an unlikely leader 
for what is, on one level, a boho 
social club. “I’ve always had real 
trouble with groups,” he 
“I’m pretty reclusive. I’d rafhtr 
work than socialize. That’s part of 
the reason I started Cacophony I 
thought I’d work and it could ts -± 
social thing, too.” 

Raised in Texas and Indian* 
by devoutly Christian parents, 
Al studied philosophy in college, 
married a linguist he met in Europe, 
and moved to Los Angeles in 1986. 
For a while he was happy, working 
at a group home for autistic boys 
and eventually landing a job in 
computer animation. But when his 
wife took off to Switzerland with 
his best friend, Al went into a deep 
depression. With few friends and not 
much interest in his job, he found 
himself bolting upright at three in 
the morning, his mind a beehive of 
worry. There was also terrible social 
anxiety—just the thought of a party 
or gathering of friends would send 
him into a daylong panic. 

That changed one night when Al 
picked up a flyer at a coffee shop 
describing what he remembers as 
“a secret cabal engaged in all sorts 
of bizarre stuff.” He soon discovered 
that the membership of the Los 
Angeles Cacophony Society was 


“Nine out of ten people who showed up were 
hipsters who thought what we were doing sound¬ 
ed cool They quickly discovered that we were 
nerds covered in mud and making strange plans , 
and never came back. But one would stay. That 
was the guy looking for a good mind-fuck. 33 


composed, at that point, of one guy: 
a computer consultant who went 
by the name of Michael Michael. 
The flyer was Michael’s attempt to 
establish an L.A. branch of a group 
he had helped found two years 
previously in San Francisco. 

The Cacophony Society traces 
its roots to San Francisco’s 
Communiversity, one of several “free 
schools” that sprung up in the mid- 
70s offering curricula that included 


everything from theoretical physics 
to juggling. Typical was a class 
called the Suicide Club, which 
took its name from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s about the group of 
friends who lived each day as if it 
were their last. Students scaled the 
Golden Gate Bridge, hosted costume 
games in an abandoned hospital, 
and posed as prospective members 
of the Moonies. After the Suicide 
Club petered out, four former 


members banded together to form 
its sillier and much less secretive 
successor. 

John Law, who joined the Suicide 
Club in 1977 and went on to become 
active in Cacophony, says the 
original group was composed mainly 
of socially awkward obsessives who 
wanted something weirder from 
their nightlife than bands and bar¬ 
hopping. “Nine out of ten people who 
showed up to events were hipsters 
who thought what we were doing 
sounded cool,” Law says. “They 
quickly discovered that we were all 
nerds covered in mud and making 
strange plans, and they never came 
back. But one person would stay. 
That was the guy looking for a good 
mind-fuck, basically.” 

The group took inspiration 
from such historic antics as the 
French Situationists’ defiling of 
comic strips, the Yippies pig for 
president and the work of New 
York performance artist Joey 
Skaggs, whose many media hoaxes 
include Walk Right!, a vigilante 
organization devoted to pedestrian 
etiquette. More recently, groups like 
Survival Research Laboratories, the 
Church of the SubGenius and the 
GLAMericans have used pranks, 
guerrilla theater, and media hoaxes 
■to satirize consumer culture and 
oigf-suiized religion. While members 
of - Cacophony don’t follow any 
particular movement, many feel a 
kinship with culture jammers like 
the Billboard Liberation Front, 
a semi-secret outfit dedicated to 
altering outdoor advertisements 
(recently scaling a Hollywood 
billboard picturing a boy whose 
face was smeared with chocolate 
cake and changing the caption to 
read, “Got shit?”) and the Canadian 
Media Foundation, whose quarterly 
magazine Adbusters promotes Buy 
Nothing Day. In all, says media 
critic Mark Dery, culture jamming is 
“artistic terrorism directed against 
the information society.” 

But unlike highbrow theorists or 
political pranksters, the Cacophony 
Society has always been more about 
kicks than theory. It’s no coincidence 
that Cacophony spread during the 
early ‘90s, a time in which latchkey 
kids raised on ‘70s kitsch, David 
Letterman, and punk rock began to 
act out their collective obsessions. 
It was an era, announced a 1989 
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Dear Libra, 

You are the Judge, your bizarre 
paradox held in the balance 
of your symbolic scales. A self 
righteous gourmet, a fist shaking 
hedonist: like an anointed emir 
whose finger foods and harem 
are presumed god given, you 
should be a target of outrage- 
-but somehow, through cosmic 
arrangement, you're charming 
and delightful. Stunning even. 
And above reproach. Because 
cosmology appointed your 
vile hypocrisy, it stands as a 
beacon to the impossibility 
of a common standard for all 
mankind. Therefore, like your 
astrologic brethren, Nietzsche, 
Bolan, Bardot and Coltrane, you 
are absolved of a frail and petty 
nature. Your pious sanctimony 
actually shines a light toward 
mutual acceptance and you 
are encouraged to "keep on 
keepin' on". 


3 



Dear Scorpio, 

You are magic when we are alone. 
The fluid extension of my own 
thoughts, our communication is 
as easy and lucid as a fevered 
dreamscape. But when others 
intrude, you become strange, 
distant, perverse and sometimes 
rude. I grow accustomed to 
meeting you only in your 
domain: you rule a dark grotto, 
the underworld, an interior 
place through which only two 
can travel. When circumstances 
become socialized and 
introduced into a casual 
commonality, you rebel, rend and 
destroy the self-satisfied banter 
of consensus. This disarming 
characteristic must now be 
utilized as a revolutionary 
weapon to awaken the culture 
from its fascist monologue. 
Inject your scorpion's venom into 
the one sided conversation and 
cause the pundits to wither! 



Dear Sagittarius, 

You feel lost now; your man 
beast posture was feted in other 
eras but now has been deemed 
irrelevant by the moralistic 
arbiters who rule us. They have a 
new consumerist hedonism they 
are propagating and your animist 
and thoughtful rutting doesn't fit 
their beer commercial scheme. 
Your philosophical meandering 
and polymorphous perversity 
have become marginalized as 
anti social factors, leaving you 
to roam the shrinking forest 
with the displaced fauna. Don't 
run into the road with the other 
critters though: you'll 
end up roadkill like fellow 
centaurs Jim and Jimi and so 
many badgers and possums, 
driven to death by technocratic 
despotism. Stay in the woods 
now (remember M-26-7 in the 
Maestra or the VC; waiting is half 
the battle). 
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WHEN GOOD PRANKSTERS GO CHRISTIAN 


cover story in Spy Magazine, “of 
the permanent smirk, the knowing 
chuckle, of jokey ambivalence as a 
way of life.” Becoming a Cacophonist 
put you on the knowing side of 
the joke, safely within a group 
one member calls “a lodge of 
oddfellows.” And the best part was 
that participating in a Cacophony 
event—whether a “protest against 
death” outside a cemetery or a 


As word spread and the 
subscription list for Cacophony’s 
newsletter swelled to 750, A1 found 
himself in a position he never 
imagined—at the center of a network 
of exhibitionists who were only too 
happy to funnel their energies into 
his most cockamamie fantasies. One 
of them was a gangly 17-year-old 
who had first encountered the group 
at the same Halloween party that 


Victor White, a microrobotics 
engineer at JPL remarked, “Peter 
is either going to be dead or a 
millionaire by the time he turns 
30.” 

White’s worst fears appeared 
confirmed when Reverend A1 sent 
out an urgent e-mail regarding 
the aftermath of the group’s recent 
Halloween event. After knocking 
back a bottle of brandy and speeding 


actually married.) A1 made no secre’t 
of the fact that one of his brothers 
ran a Bible bookstore in Northern 
Indiana and another was active in 
the Moral Majority. He had told 
friends that he had found comfort 
in Scripture at age 11, when his 
father died of lymphatic cancer. Al’s 
churchgoing had ended in college, 
when a mix of Flannery O’Connor 
stories and Calvinistic determinism 


Bonfire of the ironies: Rev. Al gets born again, Anarchist Christian-style. 
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Few in Cacophony were 
preparedfor his announcement 
that Al had embraced Christ as 
his personal savior. 


“biohazard cleanup” stunt at a 
street fair—felt vaguely meaningful, 
without having to take a genuine 
stand on anything. Cacophony 
membership was fireproof insulation 
against becoming either trendy or 
unseemingly earnest, the perfect 
foil in the era of the Big Wink. 

For his first event, Al organized an 
elaborate hoax around a UFO Expo 
held at an Airport Sheraton. After 
corralling a dozen coconspirators 
from coffeehouses and nightclubs, 
Al showed up on the convention 
floor with a stack of pamphlets 
for an organization called th* 
Brotherhood of the Magnetic Light. 
The Brotherhood, the pamphlet 
announced, had recently discover*! 
“a mysterious icon” that had the 
power to attract extraterrestriaJ 
beings and would be on display at * 
nearby park. There, dressed in robes 
and making every effort to look 
regal, Al chanted over a foil-wrapped 
crucifix, a pile of dead flowers and a 
ceramic figure of Christ. When a few 
curious souls from the convention 
arrived, Al felt a pang of remorse. 

“One of these guys was on crutches, 
and it looked like he’d come for a 
healing,” he remembers. “He was 
standing on this hill, looking up into 
the sky, and I thought, ‘Oh God, this 
is so wonderful and so wrong.’” 

Al went ahead with the ceremony, 
burning incense and calling on 
alien beings to heed his call for 
communion. The ruse didn’t last 
long. “It started seriously and then 
just degenerated into nonsense,” Al 
recalls. “At one point someone set off 
a bunch of fireworks and someone 
came running up in a silver Mylar 
suit saying his ship had crashed. 
Then the cops showed up, the UFO 
guys scattered, and that was pretty 
much it.” 

Al left the event feeling exhilarated 
and was soon hosting three to five a 
month. Early members included 
the likes of Rich Polysorbate, a 
pyrotechnics enthusiast whose 
bedroom was decorated by hideous 
close-up photos stolen from his 
mother’s dental practice. In addition 
to offbeat field trips—he once 
led a group to into the operating 
theater of a Beverly Hills cosmetic 
surgeon—Al organized a series 
of “harder-core,” confrontational 
events, like the time he posed as 
a burn victim at Chuck E. Cheese, 
wrapping his head in bloody gauze 
and gleefully watching at the other 
patrons recoiled in horror. 


stunned my Sonoma friends. Peter 
Gieberger had just graduated from 
high school and had entered what 
he called “his formative floundering 
years,” working nightshifts at a 
copy shop while saving tuition for 
college. He later said that seeing 
such an extreme display of bad taste 
represented a pivotal moment in his 
life: “I knew I belonged right there.” 

Peter soon joined Reverend Al’s 
repertory of regular players. In 
Peter, Al found an eager student and 
helping hand; in Al, Peter found a 
role model for the kind of creative, 
uncorrupted “phony-baloney artist” 
he might become. “I really look up to 
Al,” he said later. “Not that I would 
ever tell him that.” Peter went on 
to organize events on his own—in 
once case donning a pith helmet and 
safari gear to observe the mating 
habits of male hustlers who cruised 
a public park. Eventually he picked 
up what Al cheekily called a “nom- 
de-guerre”—other Cacophonists are 
known as Pastor Clod, Zardoz and 
Amanda Hotcakes. Peter earned the 
nickname Mr. Outerspace. 

After setting himself on fire at 
an Easter event, Peter earned a 
reputation as one of the group’s 
most fearless members. Cacophonist 


away in his battered white pickup, 
Peter and a friend named Daniel 
Lippert had been killed in a drunk 
driving accident. 

News of Peter’s death was only 
the beginning of the shock. Al went 
on to say that he felt a measure 
of responsibility for what had 
happened. Since the accident, he 
had been doing some deep and 
wrenching soul searching. “In many 
of our lives, that was a literal Devil’s 
Night, a culmination of the chaos we 
as Cacophonists have long sought to 
invoke,” he wrote. “None of us could 
have guessed that Cacophony’s call 
to break the shackles of complacency 
would become a process of personal 
transformation.” Al also posted an 
essay urging members to embrace 
so-called Anarchist Christianity. 
“Christ is one with the mystery 
of death,” he wrote. “And for this 
reason he is man’s destiny.” 

Cacophonists closest to Al weren’t 
all that surprised that reverence 
had caught up to an ironic reverend 
(Al is an ordained minister of the 
mail-order Universal Life Church, 
a popular goof in the group—there 
are more Cacophonists who have 
the legal authority to perform 
a marriage ceremony than are 


led him to reject what he dismissed 
as “rationalist religion.” Now, 
apparently, he was back in the fold. 
Reverend Al was born again, 
ooo 

Few Cacophonists were as swept up 
by Al’s surprise conversion as Bruce 
Elliott, perhaps the most beloved 
member of the group. Balding and 
burly with a mustache waxed into 
a Teddy Roosevelt curl, Bruce was 
known to wear the duds of a west 
Texas lawman and other spoils 
from his sojourns into the so-called 
uniform community. Cacophony was 
just one of the subcultures Elliott 
■tiplored. A self-taught expert in 
■t vary thing from Thai cuisine to 
coffee shop architecture, Bruce 
swurched out “maximum experience 
of all kinds,” says friend Kim 
Cooper. 

"You knew you were dealing with 
someone different from the first 
moment you met Bruce,” she says. 
“You could see it in everything he 
did—in the books he read, the music 
he listened to, the food he ate, in all 
his knowledge.” 

Raised by observant Catholics in 
central Detroit, Bruce was a sweet 
and precocious kid who learned 
early on how to use his facility for 
trivia to gain the approval of friends, 
recalls his older sister Claudia. 
Every year at Christmas, Bruce 
would ask for the latest edition of 
the Guinness Book of World Records. 
After committing to memory all 
the strangest feats and facts, he 
would hold court in the parking 
lot of St. Matthews Elementary 
School, regaling his audience with a 
recitation of the fastest this and the 
biggest that. 

After community college in 
Michigan and a stint working at 
a fish market, Bruce headed west 
in 1989 and moved into a studio 
apartment near downtown Los 
Angeles. He found a job training 
mentally retarded immigrants to 
work as janitors and later as a 
content producer for a Beverly Hills 
dot-com. Work was never a priority, 
however, and his attention was 
easily diverted. He might spend one 
day at a Micronesian tea festival, 
the next at the Central Library 
boning up on Tiki architecture or 
3-D photography. Nights he might 
slave over an authentic noodle dish 
at his sister’s place, or working up 
routines for an Internet radio show 
he hosted with friend and fellow 
Cacophonist Michael Perrick. 

In Cacophony, Perrick says Bruce 
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WHEN GOOD PRANKSTERS GO CHRISTIAN 


found not only an outlet but an 
audience. “Bruce got to be around 
people who appreciated him for his 
weirdness” he says. Cacophonist 
Skylaire Alfvegren remembers 
mentioning to Bruce that she was 
curious about the so-called bear 
subculture of hirsute, paunchy 
gay men. Bruce promptly set up a 
grand tour of L.A.’s big bear bars, 
leading this “skinny straight geeky 
girl” through each of his favorite 
haunts. “He loved playing tour 
guide,” she says. “He loved the idea 
that he might have been shocking or 
titillating me.” 

Bruce didn’t have the stomach, 
however, for Al’s confrontational 
pranks, preferring Cacophony’s 
theme parties or oddball lectures. 
Increasingly, he found his patience 
running out for what he saw as 
juvenile, hipper-than-thou nonsense. 
After almost a decade in Cacophony, 
which had included a night tossing 
watermelons off an office tower and 
a recent performance in which he 
ended up buck naked on stage with 
a four-foot-tall dreidel, Bruce had 
had enough. 

ooo 

Meanwhile, Al, too, was ready for 
change. Too many Cacophony events 
felt humdrum, frivolous, or just plain 
wrong—he recalls a bowling night 
where players wore wacky wigs 
and a stunt called “Beer Fairies,” 
in which a co-ed group dressed up 
in tutus and leotards and hit Skid 
Row, passing out cans of Coors 
to the homeless. More and more, 
the group’s camp superiority was 
careening into self-congratulation. 
“We would go smugly visit a cult or 
perhaps a folk artist living a life far 
more interesting than the ones we 
live,” Al says. 

Still, few in Cacophony were 
prepared for his announcement 
that Al had embraced Christ as his 


personal savior. The news came in 
an e-mail urging members to follow 
“a radical new direction” and a 
redesigned Web site that included a 
heartfelt essay about a Syrian Saint 
and links to groups including The 
Bloody Gospel and Ship of Fools: 
The Magazine of Christian Unrest. 
“Embracing the ideal of chaos and 
destruction, we have embraced the 
death that leads to Second Birth,” 
he wrote. “Activities over the future 
months will follow this new more 
revolutionary path. We know that 
this direction is not for everyone. 
Some of you out there will hate us. 
The world will hate us. This is one 
thing that hasn’t changed.” 

Reaction was swift and emotional. 
Perry says he couldn’t do anything 
but sit in “horrible anguish” for 


hours after hearing the news. Most 
unloaded on the Cacophony posting 
board, where the 1,200 subscribers 
began weighing in within hours 
of Al’s announcement. Soon the 
debate spread to Cacophony posting 
boards across the country, with 
San Francisco members discussing 
“pulling the charter” of the L.A. 
chapter. Most, however, were simply 
dumbfounded. 

“Peter was one of my best friends, 
[but] I think he would be mortified 
to see some of his associates turning 
to Christ in the wake of his death,” 
wrote Cooper. “Personally, I have 


turned to Bushmill’s.” 

Others rushed to Al’s defense, 
expressing relief that an 
organization that had been about 
so little for so long was suddenly 
getting serious. A few inquired 
about Bible studies and church 
allegiances. “You guys are very, very 
cool to be walking the journey that 
you are,” wrote a member identified 
as Ludmilla. “I offer my condolences 
and support, especially during this 
difficult time.” 

Most went straight to rage. 
Mike Kupietz, a member of the 
San Francisco chapter who works 
as a system administrator for a 
California bus company, fired off 
more than 30 e-mails lambasting 
Al’s “self-righteous attempts” to 
inject faith into Cacophony. “If you 


cannot or choose not to separate your 
superstitions from your Cacophony¬ 
like activities, please form a new 
group and stop using the Cacophony 
name,” he wrote. To members of the 
San Francisco group, Kupietz wrote: 
“When these guys hole themselves 
up in a compound, they’re not 
going to do it under the Cacophony 
name.” 

Many more rallied into the anti-Al 
camp. Paul de Valera, a 29-year- 
old substitute teacher and bassist 
in a punk band called Rung Fu 
Chicken, had no patience for Al’s 
soul-searching. “I guess when Peter 


died, so did all the heartiness of 
L.A. Cacophony,” he wrote. “The 
rest of you are a bunch of lawyers or 
computer nerds with cushy jobs and 
do Cacophony so you can sit by the 
water cooler at work and have your 
coworkers be amazed at how ‘wild’ 
you are and how much of a ‘rebel’ 
you can be. Blah.” 

Soon the discussion broke down 
into tortured pleas for tolerance, 
confessions of spiritual allegiance, 
and declarations of long-held 
resentments. Mike Smith, an artist 
and sometime Cacophonist, wrote 
that with Al’s announcement, he’d 
given up on the group for good: “It 
has long been my contention that 
the Cacophony Society existed solely 
as a low-lifer Billionaire Boys Club 
where middle-aged adolescents 
could hang around drinking beer 
and smoking dope under the 
pretense of ‘breaking the rules’ or 
‘messing with the system,’ when, in 
reality, their so-called ‘pranks’ were 
nothing more than glorified ‘do you 
have Prince Albert in a can?’ gags. 
It’s amazing that tragedy didn’t 
strike sooner than it did.” 

Within a few weeks, members 
had begun to rally behind a secular 
splinter group, while others declared 
the end of Cacophony. Wrote Cooper: 
“Cacophony had—funny how it 
seems to require past tense, ain’t 
it?—a way of bringing out the 
monstrous in us, and I guess no 
amount of‘fun’ is really worth it. 

“So forget it,” she wrote. “All of it.” 

I called Al a month or so later to 
ask what he thought of the whole 
mess. He sounded anxious and out of 
breath. He said he had just received 
a cease-and-desist letter from an 
attorney for the San Francisco 
chapter, ordering him to stop using 
the Cacophony name in association 
with his religious beliefs. He talked 
about how unfair (continued on page 36) 


More and more, 
the group’s camp superiority 
was careening into 
self-congratulation. 
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Dear Capricorn, 

You have built a wonderful 
kingdom and yet you are not 
sated. It is your noble will to 
attain the highest perch, but 
when you get there, to the top 
of grand old Everest, you find 
it crowded with snowboarders 
and school groups. You must 
reconfigure your aims, this 
banal race is unedifying and 
already lost. It will lead you to 
the conclusion: "While you will 
never be the first to climb Mt 
Everest, you could still be the 
first to explode it with a nuclear 
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D on't get me wrong. I’ve always admired Paul Newman as an actor. (Plus, my mom was wardrobe supervisor on “Fort Apache, the Bronx.”) 

And I think Newman's Own is a great business. I mean, how could you not admire a business that gives all its after-tax profits to charity? 
I wish there were more companies that put people ahead of profits. I was glad to learn that Newman’s Own Coffee would be a Fair Trade 
line. There’s a drastic need to change a system in which coffee growers are kept in poverty and the regions they live in suffer with unemployment and 
malnutrition. This is due to a three-year market crisis that has resulted in farmers being paid less for their beans than it costs to grow them. Fair Trade 
guarantees farmers a meaningful price for their beans. That’s why I’m in the Fair Trade coffee business. Newman's Own is a welcome addition to the Fair 
Trade community. The problem is, Paul has come to our community through a partnership with Green Mountain Roasters (they do the buying and roasting 
of the coffee sold under the Newman's Own brand), a company that doesn't really practice the principles of Fair Trade. 


Green Mountain buys only seven percent of their coffee beans under Fair Trade terms, paying less than Fair Trade price for the other 93%. That is, Green 
Mountain thinks it's OK to deal fairly with a small number of farmers, leaving the rest to suffer in the system. In all fairness to them, Green Mountain 
is considerably more committed to Fair Trade than Starbucks or Seattle’s Best, both of which use less than one percent Fair Trade beans. But, as the 
saying goes, fair's fair. And unfair is unfair. I have never understood how a company can say to one farmer “You deserve a fair price” and to the rest of 
the farmers “Sorry, you don’t.” What's worse, the Fair Trade price is about fifty cents less than we all paid for coffee under ordinary market prices three 
years ago, before the crisis. 

I have some questions for Paul: Why is your roaster so unwilling to pay a fair price to all its farmers when that price is so much less than they willingly 
paid a few years ago? Flow can you, someone to whom fairness obviously means the world, partner with a company whose meager percentage of 
Fair Trade smacks more of marketing than sincere commitment when farmers and their families are literally being starved off their land? And, most 
important, what are you going to do to change your new partner's behavior? 


Come on, Paul. Push Green Mountain to increase its Fair Trade purchases. Get them up to 100% Fair Trade. There are plenty of companies out there doing 
it. Green Mountain can too. If they refuse, source your coffee from companies that are truly committed to fair dealings with coffee farmers. Call me and I’ll 
give you the list of 100% Fair Trade coffee companies. I’m not asking for your business. I’m asking you to work with a company, any company, that buys 
only Fair Trade coffee. It’s your choice — help the rich get richer off the poor during this crisis or stand by the values I know you hold dear. You’ve got 
the information. Now, as I once heard a guy in a movie say, “You do the thinkin', Butch.” 




CERTIFIED^ 


O DEAN*S BEANS. 

100$ fair trade. 100$ organic coffee. 
NO MIDDLE GROUND. 


50 RW Moore Ave., Orange, Massachusetts 01364 • 800-325-3008 
WWW.DEANSBEANS. COM 
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From the 

Underground 

They were ( 60s student radicals who wanted to 
take down The Man by “bringing the Vietnam War home. 33 
Documentary filmmaker Sam Green on the saga of the Weather Underground. 

- ( by MfrTT LO£M ) -- 

-nr- 


W istory has a way of distinguishing acts of 
political courage from acts of political suicide. 
The Weather Underground , a new documentary 
by Sam Green and Bill Siegel, is a grave demonstration 
of the fine line between the two: it is at once a brilliant 
history of an American outlaw group, and a meditation 
on the consequences of political action. 

The Weathermen, as they were commonly known, 
were a splinter group of the Students for Democratic 
Society, a politically radical student organization 


focused on opposing the American war in Vietnam. 
Weaving together the most gripping—and violent— 
images of the ‘60s with a series of intimate present- 
day testimonials from former Weathermen, The 
Weather Underground takes us to the doorsteps of 
Americans willing to trade their families, security and 
precious youth to take down The Man. 

The following interview was conducted by email 
with Sam Green on the eve of the film’s theatrical 
roll-out. 


ARTHUR: What led you to this 
story? 

Sam Green : I read something about 
the group as a teenager. I’m 36 years 
old and I grew up in the ‘80s. The ‘80s 
were a pretty bleak time, especially 
in East Lansing, Michigan, where I 
grew up. The story of the Weather 
Underground somehow resonated 
with me; in part it was a kind of 
adolescent fascination with the 
violence and the outlaw mystique of 
the group. At the same time, there 
are a lot of serious issues there too. 
I always did feel on some level that 
radical change was, and is, needed in 
this country. 

About five years ago, I found a 
report by the US Senate on the 
group during the mid-‘70s. In 
this book there were a few pages 
with mug shots of all the Weather 
Underground people. They were 
very powerful photos, and everyone’s 
expressions were intense—very 
defiant and tough, yet at the same 
time, you could see a little trace of 
these middle-class white kids. I was 
floored by these images. 


What’s more, as I was looking 
through the photos, I realized that 
I knew one of these people! It was a 
guy who lived in Oakland who was 
a friend of a friend. I called him up 


anything that has been written 
portrays them as crazy lunatics who 
ruined the ‘60s. When I started going 
over to his house and talking to him 
about the story, the version that he 


Bill Siegel, who lives in Chicago, and 
we started work on the film about 
five years ago. 

The majority of the film is 
structured out of archival 
footage and is filled with iconic 
images of the Vietnam War and 
student protest action, including 
lots of imagery which appears to 
be home movies. How you got 
your hands on this stuff? I’m 
thinking of the Fred Hampton 
murder footage and the Marin 
County houseboat footage in 
particular. 

I spent a long, long time looking in 
odd places for old film. In putting 
this film together it was very 
important to Bill and I that it not 
be all “talking heads.” I’ve seen a 
million documentaries like this, and 
a million ‘60s documentaries like 
this. They put me to sleep for the 
most part. It also seemed especially 
important that if we wanted to reach 
young people with the film that we 
not have a bunch of 50-year-olds 
yakking on camera too much. So 
this meant that we had to find a 


“When they went underground, 
they tapped into some very deep 
American archetypes—the 
‘Bonnie and Clyde’ outlaw. 
They probably thought that if 
they could make revolution cool, 
so be it. ” 

and asked, “Were you in the Weather told me was much different, more 
Underground?” He said, “You found nuanced and morally ambiguous 
out about my secret past.” There’s than the popular version, 
really very little info on the group; So I hooked up with my old friend 
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Dear PISCES, 

It's true the world is against you. 
Despite your amusing crankiness 
they want to wipe you out. It's a 
stone age urge, to destroy what 
they can't conceive of. Like a 
Confucian on Madison avenue, 
you are despised. Tonight should 
be spent sharpening sticks and 
covering them in urine. 



Dear ARIES, 

You are the eternal Warrior. 
You come from the land of ice 
and snow...where the hot winds 
blow. Your life has been tattooed 
by controversy because of a 
propensity to spring to arms and 
vengeance when others would 
mediate or passively burn. 
Reared in chainmail diapers, 
hacking with a rusty sword, the 
stars allotted you not a home, 
but a trench, encrusted with 
barbed wire. Even in victory, you 
were often feared and shunned. 
But now you are vindicated, 
because the sheet is torn off 
and the world is revealed to be 
in a constant state of violent 
struggle; classes, nations, races, 
genders perverted by the money 
god and wrapped in a state of 
vicious tumult. Your particular, 
unequaled passion is needed 
now like important Aries' in the 
past (V. I. Lenin). You are not the 
problem, but the solution. You 
must rise to be... Overlord. 


Dear TAURUS, 

It's difficult to be held up to such 
esteem. The namesake for your 
archetype; respected, feared 
and therefore slaughtered by a 
matador for the amusement of a 
crowd... A sense of this exploitive, 
patronizing theatre is what fuels 
your famous rage at the most 
mundane circumstance. But a 
rearrangement of perspective 
invites your mind to India where 
the Bull is revered and even 
sacred, an untouchable agent of 
harmony. An occasional trip to 
the sub continent via meditation 
will keep you balanced as you 
walk through the "china shop" 
of life. 



lot of great imagery from that time, 
and find stuff that people have 
not seen over and over and over. 
Fortunately during the late ‘60s and 
‘70s there were lots of young people 
with Bolexes out shooting stuff. The 
footage of Black Panther activist 
Fred Hampton and the apartment 
where he was murdered came from 
an amazing film called The Murder 
of Fred Hampton, which was made 
by a then-young filmmaker named 
Mike Gray (along with Howard Aik, 
who worked on Don’t Look Back) i. 
The problem with archival footage 
is that it costs enormous amounts 
of money to use. The network news 
archives can charge $50 per second 
for their material, and they won’t 
really negotiate. The good thing 
about these independent filmmakers 
is most of them could understand 
that I didn’t really have any money 
and was making this project 
independently, so> imost- of thim 
charged very little. Fkrthi kousilo-sf 
footage, a friend of min 4 iTL-sjitioai*d 


Vfealhtf underground director/producer/editor Sam Green and co-director/producer Hi Segei 


They were very powerful photos, 
and everyone’s expressions were 
intense—very defiant and tough, 
yet at the same time, you could see 
a little trace of these middle-class 
white kids. 


sheltered manner—to go about their 
daily lives and have the turmoil and 
misery that exists in much of the 
world be simply an abstract matter 
to consider or disregard as one likes. 
However, it seems like it’s getting 
harder and harder to go on like this. 
Obvioruly, Sept 11th shattered a lot 
of o^ur oomfort and serenity. Other 
gJob-jJ problems—global warming, 
glot-sJization, SARS, etc.—are also 
making it hard to live in a bubble. 
I would think that as Bush and 
the corporate crooks around him 
continue to push war and aggression 
and GMO’s and globalization/ 
imperialism on the rest of the world, 
and look after only the rich folks 
here at home while beating down 
everyone else, people are going to 
start to feel pinched and get angry. 
I think this is already starting to 
happen and will only escalate. 
Someone says in the film that the 
‘horwl-sr^rourid’’ is not a place but 
4 of irifc>rmation control. 

Do you think that this kind of 



that there was a guy who lives here 
in SF who shot a film about the 
houseboats in Marin during the late 
‘60s. At that time, it was a pretty wild, 
squatter community. I called this guy 
up and he showed me his film; it was 
gorgeous. I love that footage still. 
Who gave you the most trouble 
when you were making this film? 
Ironically, the hardest person to find 
in the film was the FBI agent. My 
partner Bill Seigel took care of that 
and it was quite a process; finding 
those old agents is hard! They’re 
underground in many ways. They 
know that the FBI comes out in this 
story looking pretty bad. Many of the 
old agents were willing to talk to us 
off the record, but when it came time 
to do an interview, they’d always 
demur. It took a lot of finagling to 
get Don Strickland (the former FBI 
agent in the film) to go on camera. I 
was surprised though when we went 
to his office to do the interview—he 
has a huge collection of old 8-track 
players! He’s an 8-track fanatic and 
collector. I guess it just goes to show 
that everyone is a weirdo. 

There are popular icons that 
appear throughout the film, 
but Jane Fonda really sticks 
out, once at the beginning and 
then again, transformed greatly, 
toward the end. 

As I said, I grew up in the ‘80s and 
that’s what she was famous for. Her 
first aerobics video came out in 1982, 
I believe. Incidentally, it is amazing to 
watch! It’s completely mesmerizing. 
She’s incredibly charismatic. I 
strongly recommend that if you see 


an old tape at a garage sale, pick 
it up and take a look. I think that 
people of my generation grew up in 
many ways under that shadow of 
the ‘60s generation and the defeat 
or collapse of many of those dreams. 
We definitely are a skeptical and 
cynical generation—we saw how a 
lot of their idealism didn’t turn out. 
Jane Fonda was symbolic of that I 
thought. Just ten years earlier, she’d 
been ‘Hanoi Jane’ a radical activist 
that had forsaken a lot of her fame 
and privilege to protest against the 
Vietnam War and by 1982 she’s 
putting out exercise videos. I don’t 
actually want to beat up on her. She 
seems like a good and committed 
person, and Lord knows she’s gotten 
way more shit over the years than 
she deserves. To me, that video 
evoked a certain mood that I felt as a 
teenager—a mood of resignation and 
hopelessness—I think that a lot of 
the youth culture that we created at 
the time reflected that—an intense 
mixture of cynicism and idealism. 

I didn’t know until I saw this film 
that the Weather Underground 
actually broke Timothy Leary 
out of prison... 

Yes. Leary actually wrote about this 
in one of his autobiographies. He was 
being held at the California men’s 
colony in San Luis Obispo, which 
is a pretty low-security place. He 
somehow managed to get over the 
fence and the W. U. picked him up 
and got him up to Seattle, disguised 
him, moved him to Chicago where 
he applied for and received a 
false passport, and then got him 
to Algeria where he joined forces 
(temporarily) with Eldridge Cleaver. 
The whole affair is pretty comical 
and would make a great movie in its 
own right. Very soon after arriving 
in Algeria and issuing all sorts of 
completely over-the-top statements, 
Leary began gobbling LSD and 
was put under “house arrest” by 
Cleaver. Incidentally, when Leary 
was finally busted a few years 


later in Afghanistan by the CIA, he 
ended up ratting all of the Weather 
Underground people out. You can 
take a look at the transcripts of 
his sessions with the FBI at 
www. the smokinggun .com 
At a certain point in your film 
the Weathermen became like 
pop stars: they’re “far-out,” sexy, 
loaded and dangerous. How 
conscious were they of their sex 
appeal? 

I think that initially this was 
not something that they were 
very aware of. When they went 
underground, they tapped into some 
very deep American archetypes—the 
‘Bonnie and Clyde” outlaw. This 
kind of narrative was in the air at 
that time. Incidentally, a lot of the 
W. U. people were very into movies 
and mentioned some of that era’s 
movies as being influential— Bonnie 
and Clyde, Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, The Wild Bunch. I 
think that they were surprised that 
this had happened, and to some 
extent, embraced it. They probably 
thought that if they could make 
revolution cool, so be it. 

The social forces which formed 
the Weathermen’s revolutionary 
activism are clearly articulated 
in the film. Looking at America 
today, what do you think are 
the events most likely to seed 
radical political action? 

My personal feeling is that people 
are radicalized most by things that 
affect them directly. Thirty years 
ago, many young people faced the 
draft and the real possibility that 
they would be shipped over to 
Vietnam and killed in a senseless 
war. Even if they personally were 
not threatened by the draft, almost 
everyone knew someone who was 
over there or had been killed, so 
people had very concrete and simple 
reasons to oppose the war and to 
see the U. S. government critically. 
Things are different today, it is 
possible for people to live in a very 


an underground can exist in 
America today? 

This kind of thing would be pretty 
damn hard to pull off today. Back 
then, the W. U. people were able to 
create fake I.D.‘s pretty easily—the 
trick was called ‘the dead baby 
method’—they would go to a 
cemetery and find a headstone for a 
baby that was born around the same 
year as them but died after a year 
or two. With that information they’d 
go down to the local Department of 
Motor Vehicles and ask for a license 
for that dead infant. This actually 
worked. The W. U. people would also 
talk to each other from payphones. 
Today, this would never fly. Someone 
made an interesting point to me 
once, and that’s that there are 
lots of different undergrounds 
even today. People who are in this 
country illegally—they operate at 
the edge of society and with a lot of 
maneuvering in the same way that 
the W. U. people did. 

What’s next for you? 

Bill and I are spending a lot of time 
getting this film out right now. It’s 
starting to open in theaters around 
the country this summer. During 
the fall we’re going be touring 
around and showing it at colleges 
and galleries and underground 
film venues. For the moment, I’m 
just working on that kind of thing. 
Other ideas are starting to percolate 
though. I’ve been thinking a lot 
about Esperanto lately, you know, 
the universal language. There’s 
something about it that resonates 
with me. © 
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Megan Kelso 

behaves beautifully 
in bumbling Brooklyn. 
www.girlhero.com 
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Dear GEMINI, 

You’ve always identified with 
the loser. It is the Gemini’s 
"twin" nature to see through 
the eyes of the hapless 
and ennobled sufferer (ala 
Morrissey and Ray Davies). 
This has graced you with 
a sympathetic manner 
which grants you access to 
the inner sanctums of the 
most exclusive backyards 
and basements. Yet, at a 
certain point, it’s no longer 
enough to commiserate with 
victimization. To identify 
with the loser predestines 
loss and you can no longer 
afford to lose. Losing means 
camp X-ray or worse and 
eventual mass extinction 
for everything worthwhile. 
Read Mao’s VI. IMPERIALISM 
AND ALL REACTIONARIES ARE 
PAPER TIGERS for "winning" 
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“Everything Is 
(JOorse Than E(/er” 

This fall , JOHN SINCLAIR will leave the USA for good. Arthur conducts 
an exit interview with the poet andformer manager of the MC5. 


ohn Sinclair casts a huge shadow across the 
1 American underground. The force of his personality 
>^xand energy of his vision kept the Midwest alive 
^ior several years. His writings, howlings and example 
ignited fires in the brains of kids everywhere, and his 
return to live performance in the last few years has been 
a cause for elation. 

Sinclair was born in Flint, Michigan in 1941. His father 
worked building Buicks. John would have followed his 
footsteps had he not been driven mad by hearing R&B. 
The music—so alive, foreign, transformational—clicked 
a switch and he was never the same. In high school John 
became a party DJ and record nut. After graduation, he 
found affinity with words, especially those of Charles 
Olson and the Beats. He dropped out of college after two 
years, getting heavily into jazz, writing poetry and doing 
drugs. Newly illuminated, Sinclair finished his BA, and 
began graduate studies. 

John’s high profile drew lotsa heat. He was busted 
for pot in 1964, again in 1965. Shifting his wheels out 
of the academic rut, along with his partner Leni, John 
founded the Artists Workshop—a collective involved 
in publishing, presenting readings, film showings and 
concerts. He also wrote about high energy music for 
Downbeat and elsewhere. After Cecil Taylor played 
him the Beatles’ Revolver LP, Sinclair made the pivotal 
decision to get back into rock music. 

Busted again in 1967, John began a long legal odyssey. 
At this time, the Artists Workshop transmuted into 
Trans-Love Energies, and he began working with a 
young band called the MC5. By filling their brains 
with righteous dope, free-jazz and politics, a quintet 
that might have been remembered as the American 
Troggs was transformed into the pinnacle of free-rock 
perfection. In 1968, the tribe moved to Ann Arbor and 
the White Panther Party was founded. The Panthers’ 
stated goal (revolution via rock and roll, dope and 
fucking in the streets) seems a bit naive now, but at the 
time it sounded perfect. 


By upping his political content, Sinclair got deeper 
into shit. After producing the first Detroit Rock & Roll 
Revival in 1969, he got 10 years for having given a 
narc two joints. Sinclair continued to write from prison 
(mostly politically charged music criticism). This work 
was collected into the essential Guitar Army. The 
MC5 couldn’t handle his imprisonment, however, and 
left Trans-Love (at the behest of future Springsteen 
slave Jon Landau). Fortunately, others took up his 
cause. There were numerous benefits, culminating in 
a massive Detroit rally, featuring John & Yoko, Archie 
Shepp, Stevie Wonder, Phil Ochs, Bob Seger, the Up and 
Ed Sanders. In 1971 the case was tossed out. 

Sinclair continued to mix politics and music, although 
the Panthers were folded into the Rainbow People’s 
Party (a less obstinately provocative organization). A 
full-time political activist, Sinclair lobbied for marijuana 
reform, involved himself in community work and put 
together the Ann Arbor Blues & Jazz Festivals. Sinclair 
also had a book of poetry published in 1988, at which 
time he returned to the live stage. But by 1991, local 
politics had bogged him down and he headed south to 
New Orleans. 

Sinclair continued to do radio shows, edit magazines, 
write about music and do wild-ass performances of 
investigative jazz poetry. He formed a band called the 
Blues Scholars, and recorded explosively syncopated 
albums of music and words. He also rekindled his 
friendship with former MC5 guitarist Wayne Kramer, 
which resulted in excellent new work, fantastic archival 
releases and the promise of much more of both. His 
latest book is a blues suite, Fattening Frogs for Snakes. 
Many future projects beckon. — Byron Coley 

Hearing through the underground grapevine 
that Sinclair was preparing to exit America, 
ARTHUR arranged a phoner with the great man. 
The following interview was conducted by Jay 
Babcock in early July. 


ARTHUR: So you’re leaving 
America. 

JOHN SINCLAIR: Yes, God 
willing. 

And you’re going to...? 

Amsterdam. I have a patron there 
and they said if I came over they 
would take care of me until they 
could get me set up and then I 
could call for my wife. That’s an 
offer I’ve been waiting for all my 
life. Now I’m old and I can really 
use it. [laughs] I wanna get the hell 
out of here, [laughs] 

You’ve been traveling around 


the last couple of months, so 
you’ve been getting a good look 
at the mood of the country. And 
you can remember when the 
resistance to the Vietnam War 
was starting. Is the current 
situation—is the state of the 
country now—worse than it 
was back then? 

Oh yeah. The people are so 
much dumber now. They’re 
just...painfully dumb. They love 
this guy Bush, they love all this 
stuff that’s going on and they’re 
gonna return him to office in a 


big way, and it’s gonna get worse 
and worse. That’s what I see. And 
except for the occasional glimmer 
of light like that anti-Empire issue 
of Arthur, [laughs] it’s hard to even 
find people who have any inkling of 
what they’re doing. 

How did Americans get so 
dumb? 

Well, television, movies, pop music. 
You know, they’ve just surrounded 
them for the last 30 years with this 
horseshit. And they’ve destroyed 
their critical faculties. And they 
give them things. The white people, 
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Review* 

by 

C&D 

Devendra Banhart 

The Black Babies (UK) 
(Young God) 

C: Featured soon in the 
next Wes Andersen movie. 
D: What?!? Why? 

C: Trust me. 

D: This EP may be better 
than his album. He's the 
Guided By Voices of the 
indie freak scene. So many 
songs. He'll have a triple¬ 
album about plants next. 
C:l hear Nick Drake, also. 
And Mazzy Star. He has the 
power to do time machine- 
type things back to 1968. 

D: Sounds like children 
singing in their sleep. 
Sleep-singing. 


they give them everything. And 
so they’re happy They’ve got their 
big cars, they have lots of money 
and the smugness of feeling like it 
isn’t affirmative action for white 
people that’s making this happen, 
[sarcastic] It’s because of their 
brilliance, their savoir faire. 

Is the education system in this 
country really worse now than it 
was in the ‘50s or ‘60s? 

Oh yeah... Everything is worse than 
ever. [Jay laughs.] Well it is! I mean, 
I grew up in a little country town 
outside of Flint, Michigan. My dad 
worked for Buick Motors in Flint 
for 43 years. Back then the schools 
had this phony obeisance to the 
arts. The arts were your out. When 
I discovered poetry and writing and 
Jack Kerouac and Allen Ginsberg 
and then Charles Olsen and Robert 
Creeley and Leroi Jones and people 
like that, that was the LIFELINE. 
And the music. You could hear 
good music on the radio! All of a 
sudden, there was Little Richard. 
There was Chuck Berry. There was 
Muddy Waters. In your bedroom. 
And they were just like little arrows 
pointing you in another direction. 
They weren’t like anything in your 
experience. It was so much better, 
[laughs] It was so far superior! It 
gave you a lifeline to something that 
was interesting. 

Drugs like marijuana and LSD 
were coming into popular use... 

You got that from the music, and the 
records. Otherwise you would’ve just 
thought it was some horrible thing 
that was gonna kill you, you know. 
But the musicians were open about 
it—it was clear they were getting 
high and they were making this 
great music, perhaps even as a result 
of getting high. You had these really 
dynamic things like the Beatles, 
which was like the Backstreet Boys 
or something, and all of a sudden 
they dropped some acid. Bob Dylan 
turned ‘em on to weed. And Allen 
Ginsberg had turned him on to weed. 
You know what I’m saying? [laughs] 
I mean, there’s a line, and then all of 
a sudden, it exploded! And then you 
had Sgt. Pepper , which you know, 
really pushed boundaries in every 
direction and really brought the idea 
of intelligence into the music, which 
was always there in any kind of 
African-American music, but white 
pop music had always prided itself 
on its vapidity. Pat Boone. Elvis after 
he went in the Army, [laughs] It gave 
you all this feeling that, you know, 
maybe something’s going to happen. 
Something IS happening. 

You know, I spent 50 years in 
Michigan. I turned 50 like three 
months after I got to New Orleans. 
I’ll be 62 in October, unbelievably. 
What I like about getting old is 
that I never pictured it. I have no 
template, I have no expectations 
except I think I’ve lived long enough 
to now want to get some recognition 
for what I did in my lifetime, which I 
never cared about while I was doing 
it. [chuckles] I just wanted to DO IT. 
And had a ball! 

That’s one of my favorite bits 
from Guitar Army , the constant 
emphasis that “We are having 
the best time, we know how to 
have the best time, and they’re 
trying to take it away from us.” 
We were having a ball. You only had 
to look around: any fool could see 
these other people were miserable. As 
we had been—before we got turned 
on. I don’t know what to think about 
the future, or what young people are 
gonna do now. I just hope they get 
to where we got, to where you just 
couldn’t stand it. [laughs] We were 
ahistorical! We had no idea about the 
labor movements of the ‘30s or the 
commies or the HUAC or any of that 
shit. You just didn’t know anything 
about anything, because they kept 
it all hid, in the words of the bard. 


Because even then the education 
system was terrible... 

You know, Orwell’s 1984 is such 
a beautiful model for what they’re 
doing. There’s this ‘two different 
worlds’ part of it: the world ruled 
by Big Brother, which is the middle- 
class white people or the other 
kinds of ethnicities seeking to be 
white, and they’re in this totally 
controlled world where they’re 
watching and making sure there’s 
no deviance from the prescribed 
norm. But then if you step out of that 
and you go the ghetto, like Winston 
Smith—he goes to the ghetto and 
lays up with some homegirl, you 


know. You can get high. Anything 
goes, as long as you don’t cross the 
paths of the police—they’re really 
just to keep everyone in the ghetto. 
They don’t care so much what you 
do. I mean, the crack epidemic was 
the ultimate truth of that. So there 
was neglect—or encouragement. In 
Detroit, it turned out the police were 
making big money off of it. You’d turn 
down a street and five people would 
run up to your car, trying to sell you 
some drugs. I said, Geez in my day if 
you stepped off a corner and tried to 
sell some drugs you’d be gone in five 
minutes... 

How do you view Guitar Army 
now? Is it just an artifact? A 
document of the times? Or is 
there something more there...? 

It’s completely stamped with the 


time, which is the thing I think 
gives it whatever value it has. As a 
document of the times, it’s extremely 
accurate. However, so many of the 
ideas were proved to be so full of 
shit, you know... 

What things were proved to be 
full of shit? 

[laughs] The basic premise! That 
youth is a class. And that rock ‘n roll 
would be, and I quote [laughs], ‘a 
weapon of cultural revolution.’ 

When did you realize that? 

When the Eagles began their 
ascendancy. Fleetwood Mac. Tommy. 
I mean, when popular music turned 
from something that had an edge 


to something that was just sappy. 
They bought the artists, and then 
they surrounded the People with the 
bought-off artists. Basically. That’s 
the way I saw it. They BOUGHT 
them. And then these people 
became incredible millionaires. But 
no one did anything interesting 
with it! There was a handful of 
people, the Jackson Brownes, the 
Concert for Bangladesh—you know, 
people wanted to do something, but 
basically they bought ranches in 
Venezuela. They bought rainforests. 
They became General Motors. 

Was that inevitable, or was it a 
lost opportunity? 

Well that’s the kind of stuff I don’t 
know anything about. All I can do is 
look at what happened. I don’t know 
why. If I did, I would be wealthy 


probably! [laughs] 

In Guitar Army , you talked 
about living communally, about 
living and working outside of a 
capitalist framework, that sort 
of thing. Do you still think that’s 
a real possibility? Or was it just 
a delusion of that era? 

Well, I think we can do it on our own 
but I don’t think it’s gonna have 
any societal effect. You see what 
we thought then was if we did this 
enough, and enough people got into 
it, eventually we would transform 
the greater reality. And I can’t see 
that now. I practice the things I 
believe in because they bring me 
pleasure and joy, despite the grinding 
poverty. But it’s like, Don’t try this at 
home unless you’re ready for a lot of 
ugliness, [laughs] 

Once you take the vow of poverty, 
anything is possible. 

Right! Because you can do whatever 
you want to, beyond pay your 
rent, [laughs] That’s the hard 
part. But conceptually, mentally, 
imaginatively, creatively, you can 
do whatever you want to. The sad 
thing is so few want to do anything. 
Boy oh boy, it’s so frightening. When 
you’re in Europe, you look over... 
I’m a newspaper fiend. So you read 
the International Herald Tribune, 
and even that tells you more about 
what’s going on than the New York 
Times, for example. And past the 
New York Times, you get to a Detroit 
Free Press or a Los Angeles Times or 
a San Francisco Chronicle, they’re so 
awful. They don’t tell you anything 
about what’s going on. They’re just 
propaganda mechanisms. So people 
watch this and they say Well yeah 
this is fairness. They talk about the 
‘liberal media.’ There are no liberal 
media. They don’t even have a liberal 
talk show. The people in this country 
are docile. They LIKE it. 

I was enjoying David Byrne’s 
diaries [in Arthur 5], the way he 
said so many of his friends were just 
parroting back this propaganda at 
him. That’s the part that frightens 
one the most. You expect Bush, 
Cheney, Richard Armey, Tom DeLay 
and all of these kind of Newt 
Gingrich-type people to be the way 
they are, and to do the things they’re 
doing, but you don’t expect everyone 
to think that it’s great. I’m not old 
enough to have experienced the rise 
of the Third Reich, but I can’t help 
but imagine it was very much like 
this. When you had the war coverage, 
the Operation Enduring Freedom in 
Iraq, all that kind of stuff, and it 
made you think, they must have had 
great human interest stories about 
the S. S. troops and their brave wives 
and families that were waiting for 
them at home as they swept off to 
Czechoslovakia, [laughs] 

Why are Europeans viewing the 
present situation so differently? 
They’re so much more intelligent. 

Is it down to some sort of critical 
thinking skills that they’re 
taught in school? 

I think there’s some of that. Also 
they teach them history. And they 
treasure the arts. See, the arts 
here, the arts are like toilet paper 
here. They’re something to wipe 
their ass with. There’s no premium 
on the arts. They HATE the arts. 
The schools, they don’t teach you 
about the arts. And then the arts 
the people are into are so unartful. 
Ha! The things they think are great. 
And then you’ve got a generation or 
two of postmodernist theory, which 
is so totally full of shit, which starts 
with the premise ‘there is no more 
history.’ Well, HORSESHIT. This is 
history now! They’re making history. 
They’re doing things they’ve never 
done before in America! They’re just 
declaring they’re gonna go and kick 
people’s ass and take their stuff. It’s 
just thuggery! And everyone else in 
the world see this and they go for 


“The people are so much 
dumber now. They’re just... 

painfully dumb. ” 
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it or they’re opposed to it, but they 
know what it is. Whereas here, it’s 
cloaked in this noble rhetoric, that 
we’re liberating the poor Iraqi people 
and the women in Afghanistan. 
It really is just naked grabbing of 
assets. It’s the most ignoble thing 
I’ve ever seen in my life. 

Do you see similarities with 
the way the war in Viet Nam 
started? 

Yeah they kind of eased into and 
then, well, it’s the same thing as 
the Gulf of Tonkin, these ‘weapons 
of mass destruction.’ There was no 
incident at the Gulf of Tonkin, yet 
all but one person in Congress voted 
to have war because of this incident 
that didn’t occur. 

Is the only way this thing is 
gonna end if there’s a revulsion 
about the number of American 
soldiers being killed...? 

I don’t know how it’ll end, Jay, 
I don’t have any idea. It’s all so 
unprecedented. I’m just afraid when 
people wake up and really start to 
try to deal with this that it’s going 
to be very brutal, the response. Cuz 
they’ve got every... See, we surprised 
them in the Sixties, [laughs] You 
know what I mean? They didn’t see 
any of that coming. They thought 
Vietnam would go down like Korea 
had gone down: an ‘inescapable 
and important police action to 
save the world from the spread of 
Communism.’ And instead all of a 
sudden there were thousands and 
then hundreds of thousands and 
then millions of people protesting 
this. And the people who were in 
favor of the war were kind of just 
grimly plodding forward doing their 
duty—they weren’t really proud. See, 
these people are proud now. They’re 
kickin’ ass. [laughs] Everything’s 
all lined up. In the government, 
everything’s lined up. And then the 
people that the government serves, 
who own the corporations and own 
the media, it’s all lined up against us. 
[laughs] That’s the way I look at it. 
That’s why the word ‘fascism’ 
starts to crop up, cuz that’s— 
That’s exactly what it is: unity 
of government, industry and the 
banks. And no one is doing better 
right now than the banks. Because 
they had that deficit down, you see? 
The banks can’t make any money 
without a deficit. So now they’ve got 
the biggest deficit of all time! So that 
means they’re just shoveling millions 
and billions of dollars in interest 
into the banks. I haven’t read my 
paper yet today, but maybe they’ve 
taken the prime rate down to 1/2 
or 3/4 of a percent. Can you imagine 
how much money they’re making 
on that? To buy money for half a 
percent and sell it to you for, you 
know, whatever they can get away 
with. If it’s a credit card company 
they’re selling it to you for 29%! I 
mean, those are UNBELIEVABLE 
profits. And then the things they 
caught all these corporations doing 
in terms of bilking their investors 
and their workers and everybody to 
aggrandize themselves personally. 
The Enron model: the 5,793 offshore 
corporations controlled by the 
treasurer? [laughs] I mean, this 
shit is serious. They’re completely 
re-organizing our society. And as an 
artist, you know, you see things like 
the cast of Friends gets a million 
dollars per week per episode. Each of 
them. And you think, man, I just got 
evicted, [laughs] I’ve been an artist 
40 years and I’m still struglling 
to survive from day to day in this 
fucking place. 

So basically your attitude is 
‘Good riddance.’ 

Well... my attitude is W-H-E-W- 
exclamation point. If I make it. 
I’ve still got work here to do in the 
States, that’s why I’m planning to go 
in November. I’ve got work through 
the end of October. 

What are you gonna miss about 


being in America? 

Well, my thousands of friends. I miss 
New Orleans already. I’ve already 
left New Orleans cuz I figured it 
would take me several months to get 
over that. New Orleans is the most 
American city because they’ve got 
all the music. The thing I love about 
New Orleans the most is music is 
part of life. It’s all authentic music 
with roots in blues and jazz and 
gospel. It’s part of everyday life, part 
of the people’s rituals. It’s not all 
about getting a record contract and 
getting rich. Although you have your 
Master P and Cash Money and all 
that ugly shit... 

CC 


affairs. The African influence in 
America, which has always been 
one of the saving graces of this 
nation, seems almost completely 
gone. 

Yeah. The beautiful thing was it 
showed you how to make a life even 
though they didn’t want you to have 
one. I mean that’s the inspiration of 
African-American music. Blues. You 
took these people who were subjected 
to the worst treatment of anyone 
except the Natives, maybe even 
worse, cuz they just took everything 
from the Natives, but they didn’t 
make them plow the fields and pick 
cotton. They did move ‘em around 


Burroughs put his finger on the whole 
thing about 45years ago when he said 
that consumer society is about 
simplifying and degrading the 
consumer as well as the product. ” 


What’s happened to black 
culture in this country? 

Ohhhhh... That’s an awful topic. You 
see, that’s the ugliest thing about 
America today for me is that most 
black people have never heard a 
good record. Most of them alive 
today, especially young people, they 
don’t know who Muddy Waters is. 
They don’t know who John Coltrane 

is. They don’t even make music 
anymore. You know, they have this 
horrible rhythm and blues, they call 

it. And then they have the hip-hop 
and rap and the gangsters — the 
‘New Minstrelsy’ is what I call it. 
Threatening white people for money. 
I don’t know. I’m a white person, so 
I’m not qualified, really, to give any 
kind of critique, you know? 

Yeah but... It’s a sad state of 


quite a bit, ‘Trail of Tears.’ But this 
is what’s great about New Orleans, 
it’s still like that there! The most 
downtrodden people have the most 
fun. [laughs] They devise celebratory 
music and public rituals in which 
anyone can take part whether you 
have a dime or not. And you can just 
blow your brains out and have the 
time of your fuckin’ life, day after 
day, week after week, year after year. 
Even though you don’t know how 
to read and write. I mean, there’s a 
lot to be said for that, [laughs] Well 
it helps inspire people like us who 
are trying to do something different, 
who have rejected our privileges, in 
a way. 

The brass hands down there 
are amazing: the Rebirth Brass 
Band— 


This is the golden age. 
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Anywhere else than New Orleans 
these guys would be looked upon 
as... sissies or a joke or something 
extremely corny. But in New 
Orleans, they’re just out there on the 
street! Or in a bar. They don’t have 
a microphone. They’re completely 
mobile. They’re a musical guerilla 
unit. They show up, set up, anywhere, 
and within two minutes they’re just 
blasting this greatest music ever 
made by humans. For four or five 
hours, or whatever is required. It’s 
the greatest! 

I like New Orleans because... well, 
it’s old, it doesn’t have any industry 
or anything to recommend it. 
[laughs] No Fortune 500 companies 
are based there. But that’s a matter 
of much chagrin to the upper middle 
class and of course they’re trying 
to change it all the time. They’re 
pretty aggressive right now. They 
got a reform mayor, a businessman. 
They wanna put the fuckin’ city 
on a “business-like basis,” and you 
say, Well Jesus Christ that’s what’s 
ruined everything else in our country! 
[laughs] Who wants a “business-like 
basis”? You mean, cut those staff, 
give the rich people more money? 
Degrade the products? I dunno, I 
thought Burroughs put his finger on 
the whole thing about 45 years ago 
when he said that consumer society 
is about simplifying and degrading 
the consumer as well as the product. 
I think that’s what we’ve seen since 
you know, 1963. For sure. Probably 
1950. Since the CIA and the real 
estate developers took over and 
made America into the horrible thing 
it is today. 

Why don’t more people embrace 
this music, or this way of making 
music, outside of New Orleans? 
Is it all down to the lack of 
respect for the arts, like you 
were saying? No budget for arts 
education, etc.— 

Oh yeah. They don’t teach music 
anymore. You see... Look at be-bop. 
Be-bop came out of these black 
kids getting access to world-class 
music training in the public schools 
that was designed for white kids, 
in the ‘30s and ‘40s, even into the 
‘50 s. Detroit produced so many 
outstanding jazz musicians—just 
a whole generation of incredible 
artistry. And so in the ‘60s, they 
cut the music programs out of the 
schools. And there you go. So next 
thing they’re playing on turntables. 
That’s what’s left for them. Oh man. 
The more I talk about it, the more 
depressed I get. [laughs] I just try not 
to think about it in daily life. I mean, 
you’re aware of it all the time but if 
you don’t really train your thoughts 
on it, you don’t get depressed. 

I’m curious about what you’re 
reading and listening to these 
days... 

I read murder mysteries. I think the 
best writing today is in crime fiction, 
[laughs] I like Elmore Leonard and 
James Lee Burke, Carl Hiaasen, 
George P. Pelecanos, the great Kinky 
Friedman. I love James Ellroy—he’s 
about my favorite. Cuz he deals with 
the SHIT. And what I listen to is 
blues. Modern records: Magic Slim 
and the Teardrops, Super Chikan, 
you know, these totally demented 
guys. R. L. Burnside. I played with 
one of his sons the other night, and 
one of Junior Kimbrough’s sons, 
[laughs] I’ve shunned pop music for 
about 30 years. Since the Eagles 
came up. Jesus Christ! 

So you had no interest in the 
punk movement? 

No. It didn’t sound very good and 
really they didn’t have anything... I 
mean, they just wanted to get rich 
too, really. Only they wanted to 
do it by not learning how to play! 
[laughs] Ah, you know, I’m just an 
old curmudgeon, Jay. But I’m sitting 
here in the beautiful Mississippi 
sunshine, and it’s a lovely day. © 
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Guided by Voices 

Earthquake Glue 
(Matador) 

C: They're liked by crazy 
guys who like to drink! 

D: He's still sabotaging 
his songs. Sounds better 
on second listen, though 
- I guess the more times 
you see someone shoot 
themselves in the foot, the 
less it hurts to watch. 

C: He has no toes left! 

D: Seems like more Who 
here than I usually do on 
GBV albums. 

C: It's the ESabar O'Reilly 
Factor. 

D: "She Goes Off at Night" 
has a really surprising 
chorus: almost dream-pop. 
C: Pale Saints. 
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Iggy Pop, 56 years old, at Coachella: still deploying his extraordinary body to maximum effect. 
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Another 

Cool^Time 

The Return of Iggy & the Stooges 


“You didn’t mean to do it but you did it again” is the 
first line of the first song on Iggy Pop’s forthcoming 
■sltum, Skull ItiYig. A raw, near-celebratory sneezer, 
'Little Electiic Clwut” is, incredibly, credited to Iggy 
& -the Stooges. Who'd a-thunk it—despite commeraAl ; 
tdine, cadtiwil scorn, m.*ssive drug - intake, outrageous 
peilbirrL-wuies, ywufs of stlfiidlioted wouiiiiigs and 
d-K-vis +Jl> Stooges Lav* somehow 

don* it AgsdiL, TLL*tckmg-- tkeir jaw-dropping reunion 
performance at Coachella this past spring with a song 
that effortlessly reclaims a lost sound. 

Yeah, it ain’t the same. It can’t be. For one, Dave 


Alexander, the original, essential Stooges bassist, 
died in 1975 from pneumonia. (Guitarist Ron Asheton 

■doubled, as bassist in +} L e studio; ex-minut-an-wi 
Mike Watt polays bass at tlie live shows.) And tJi* 
Stooges are in their mid-50s now: they’re old, wise, 
healthy. In other words, they're everything -the young 
Stooges—one of the most seriously fucked-up rock 
groups ever—weren't. Yet somehow these old guys 
have colleotiveljr regained access to that primordial, 
potent life-force they first tapped in the late ‘60s. How 
could this happen? How—and why—are they doing it 
again? Read on... 


INTERVIEW WITH AN OLD tTOOCE 


Kristine McKenna talks with IGGT POP about everything. 


I f you’ve never read Iggy Pop’s 1982 
autobiography, I Need More, do yourself a 
favor and go out and buy it. It’s a totally 
inspiring book. Talk about triumph of the will! 
There he was, Jim Osterberg, a slightly built, 
asthmatic only child growing up in a shabby 
mobile home in a sleepy Midwestern town during 
the ‘50 s. The chances of his metamorphosing into a 
rock avatar who would channel the id of an entire 
generation were not good. But Jim came in with 
an extra hit of the life force, and that’s exactly what 
he did. 

Perhaps I should backtrack for a moment and 
recap the story so far. James Newell Osterberg was 
born on April 21, 1947, in Muskegon, Michigan. 
His father, Newell Sr., was an English teacher, 
and his family lived in a trailer park in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. When he was 15 he formed his first 
band, the Iguanas, which is how he wound up 
with the stage name Iggy. He was playing drums 
at the time, and after three years of practice and 
local gigs, the Iguanas recorded a single; the year 
was 1965, and the song was “Mona,” backed with 
“I Don’t Know Why.” A short time later he joined 
the Prime Movers Blues Band, an experience that 
prompted him to head for Chicago to serve some 
kind of apprenticeship with real blues guys. Eight 
months later he’d come to the conclusion he was 
barking up the wrong tree, so he returned to Ann 
Arbor and formed the Psychedelic Stooges with 


Ron and Scott Asheton. They played their first gig 
on Halloween in 1967. 

It was then that Iggy began redefining 
the parameters of rock ‘n roll with a show 
unlike anything that had been seen before. 
Synthesizing elements of shamanic ritual, blues, 
Artaud’s Theater of Cruelty, psychedelia and 
performance art, Iggy invented a frightening and 
transformational form of musical theater that 
soared into the stratosphere. A crucial ingredient 
in his show was his extraordinary body—a 
perfectly constructed skeleton with an overlay 
of muscle in a wrapping of taut skin—which 
he deployed to maximum effect. He was also 
hilarious. All of Iggy’s work has been inflected 
with a bracing current of self-deprecating humor 
that makes him very easy to love. Describing 
himself in the early days of his career in I Need 
More, he says ‘you gotta understand that I was 
still like Topcat, the cartoon character. I was very 
lazy and happiest dozing in a garbage can.’ Who 
can’t relate to that? 

The Stooges were extreme and definitely weren’t 
for everyone, but incredibly enough, they were 
signed to Elektra Records just a year after they 
debuted. The next five years were a tornado of wild 
gigs, drugs and escalating conflict, and in early 
1974 Iggy quit the band. His downward spiral 
gathered momentum, and in 1975 he suffered 
a breakdown that resulted in several weeks of 


hospitalization. His longtime fan David Bowie 
helped him relocate to Berlin, got him back on his 
feet and produced his first two solo albums, The 
Idiot and Lust for Life. 

It was shortly after that, in 1979, that I 
interviewed Iggy for the first time. We met in his 
tiny room at the now defunct Tropicana Motel, 
and to tell the truth, I was afraid of him—his 
reputation at that point was rather formidable. 
He surprised me, though. He came across as 
a somewhat reserved, well-spoken man who’d 
clearly thought long and hard about the world 
and his place in it. 

At the end of our meeting, he said ‘if I have any 
goal it’s to be an unchanging beacon in this world 
full of health foods and good vibes. I wish not to 
change.’ Twenty-four years later it seems safe to 
say he’s achieved that goal, and with his recent 
reunion with the Stooges he comes full circle. His 
new album, Skull Ring, includes four new songs 
written and recorded with his childhood pals 
from Michigan, along with six new songs by Iggy 
and his band of the past twelve years, the Trolls. 
Green Day, Peaches and Sum 41 also turn up on 
the album, which was recorded in Miami where 
Iggy’s lived since 1999. (He moved there from New 
York following his divorce from his companion of 
16 years.) Miami seems to suit him; he seemed 
strong, focused and in excellent spirits when we 
spoke in late July. 


What is the source of your strength? 
Whatever strength I have is probably 
the result of the fact that I made 
some good emotional investments at 
an early age. I went for a certain kind 
of music and maintained the naive 
belief that I could do something 
wonderful in music, and that that 
would help me move towards what is 
wonderful in life. I looked like I was 
nuts at the time, and those beliefs 
caused me a lot of grief for a while, 
but it paid off for me big time. 

What gave you the courage to make 
those choices early in life? Something 
that comes through clearly in I Need 
More is what extraordinarily loving 
parents you had. Did they play a 
significant role in setting you on the 
path you’ve taken in life? 

Yeah, I definitely had some killer 
parenting. My parents were really 
great, spiritually glowing people 
whose love and protection really set 
me up in life. I’m getting the credit 
for a lot of stuff they did. Losing my 
mother was one of the most painful 


things I’ve experienced. [Louella 
Osterberg died in 1996.] 

In reflecting on your childhood in I 
Need More, you say, ‘we were very good 
dreamers, which is mostly what my 
dusty Midwest is all about. The land 
that time forgot. At this time, in the 


a great deal of its charm. A certain 
rigidity has set in now that we 
have imperial capitalism unbridled 
by other isms—it was nicer when 
we had communism to balance the 
capitalism. Here in Florida there’s 
a little more land and a few more 


Are you proud to be an American? 

Oh yeah, among other things, though. 
I wouldn’t say it’s my proudest thing 
—I’m more proud that I’ve made 
some decent music. 

What’s the worst thing that ever 
happened to you? 

I once woke up in an abandoned 
building in L.A. puking weird, green 
bile and decided I better check myself 
into a neuropsychiatric hospital. 
At the time I felt like a pet who’d 
been put into one of those animal 
carriers for a plane flight—you 
know how they’ll whimper for the 
first few minutes, but after that they 
don’t want to waste the energy The 
thing that led me to that moment in 
that building was heroin, so maybe 
the worst thing that ever happened 
to me was the first time anybody 
offered me heroin and I took it. 
We had an ex-junkie roadie we’d 
neglected to take along on a West 
Coast trip and he was pissed off at 
us about that, so I think he decided 
to turn us into junkies and fuck up 


“I definitely had some killer parenting. 
My parents were really great , spiritually 
glowing people whose love and protection 
really set me up in life . 33 


fifties, America was a beautiful, virgin 
land with green meadows and room 
for everyone. It was a calm and verdant 
land.’ Where did that world go? 
Unfortunately, most of it has been 
paved over. Sometimes I’ll be 
motoring through Ohio on the way 
to work somewhere and I’ll see 
what I think might be a glimpse of 
it, but in general, the U.S. has lost 


wild creatures walking around, but 
the pavement is coming, and I think 
that’s a contributing factor to things 
like Columbine. The problem isn’t 
just that there are guns available. 
It has a lot to do with the fact that 
things have become so systematic in 
a kind of binary code, rectangular 
way that it makes everybody kind 
of tense. 
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ANOTHER COOL TIME 


Okkervil River 

Down the River of Golden 

Dreams 

(Jagjaguwar) 

D: Paging Will Oldham. 

C: Mercury Rev? This cover is 
disturbing. 

D: He's obviously a good 
writer, but I dunno if he 
should be singing... 

C: He's over-compensating 
with all those instruments. 

D: Eggers rock. 



the band—and he did. I don’t know 
what happened to that guy. I’m not 
in touch, let’s put it that way. 

What was the first record you ever 
bought? 

A Johnny & the Hurricanes album 
I bought at Wool worth’s for 99 cents 
that had a regional hit on it called 
'Red River Rock.’ This group was 
from Toledo, Ohio and was what 
was referred to as a greaser band. 
They had greased-up pompadours, 
matching skinny suits and the 
leader played sax. 

Name a song that always makes 
you cry. 

“Walk on By” is a pretty deep one, 
but only Dionne Warwick’s version. 
The others are all terrible. There’s 
also an old jazz standard, “The Night 
We Called It a Day,” that makes me 
a little misty. 

You once said, ( what I heard John 
Coltrane do with his horn I tried to 
do physically.’ Could you describe 
precisely what that thing is? 

The first time I heard Coltrane 
the cut was A Love Supreme,’ and 
that’s an extremely simple three- 
note bass line that repeats without 
variance throughout the duration 
of a very long piece. I was a novice 
unfamiliar with that sort of jazz, and 
I heard him run through the gamut 
of emotions on his horn, from tender 
to angry to kind of bluesy, to just 
fucking insane, to where it actually 
sounded offensive to me—until later. 
I liked the way he was dancing, over, 
above, under, within and without 
this rock-solid motif that didn’t 
change, and that three-note motif 
established a trance world where he 
could do all those things. It seemed 
timely, spiritual and earthy all at the 
same time. I was 20 at the time, and 
was just starting to play gigs with 
the Stooges when I heard Coltrane, 
and I heard him at the home of a 
prospective new manager who was 
an older hipster on the local scene 
named Jimmy Silver. He was a good 
friend of John Sinclair’s—in fact, he 
probably got the record from John, 
because it was very much a reflection 
of the nexus John was establishing 
between free jazz, indignant 
criminality and rock’n’roll. 

Why was this the right time to work 
with the Stooges again? 

We had to wait until everybody 
was hungry enough for it that we 
were able to transcend our more 
crappy parts—but I didn’t know that 
going in. The way it happened was I 
wanted to work with multiple people 
on this record, so I made a list of 
possibilities, then when I looked at 
the list I thought 'the Stooges are 
the coolest people on this fuckin’ 
list!’ I didn’t know what it would be 
like though, and I think we w-ht-s aH 
surprised at how good it waj. But 
we had something going for in 
that we had a gpod Vujich. of song? 
we’d written, a Iangr^im.4 a>;o, *nd aII 
the playing w-t'd. don* a long Jim* 
ago was right ihare -for u« too, like 


this point the Stooges play with the 
authority of two old sharecroppers. 
There’s some serious authority in 
their sound, but they still sound 
dangerous and appropriately 
childish. 

You toured with Junior Kimbrough 
shortly before he died. What did you 
learn from him? 

To slow down musically. I also learned 
that Fat Possum is the only decent 
record company in this country. 
They’re the only ones putting out 
consistently good product, and their 
shit- is the only new shit I listen to 


older. You can be worth other things 
to people, though. There’s a certain 
fascination to anybody who’s older 
who isn’t just sucking eucalyptus 
leaves on the porch, because young 
people wonder hey, what happens 
later? 

It’s not as if you’re doing a lounge act 
now. In fact, the show you do today is 
largely the same as the one you did 
when you were 20. 

It is related, but if you looked at film 
you’d spot differences. I never really 
thought much about it, then or now, 
■Uiough. The main thing is yxnfv-s 


FROM A FAM TO A fTOOGE 
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money in a bank. It was the same, 
because we’d done all those fucking 
gigs and because we’d lived in that 
house together. An added plus was 
that we were working towards a 
recording instead of just doing a 
reunion tour to play old songs and 
lap up some bread—not that we 
didn’t lap up a little bread. But we 
had the recording first, and that’s 
the lifeblood of anything that’s 
gonna have any currency to it. So 
we laid it out there, and people can 
say this shit is cool or it sucks, and 
going through that process makes 
your togetherness more timely. At 


for pleasure. I’ll go out and buy the 
White Stripes because I think I 
should hear the new White Stripes 
album, but if I want to listen to 
something for pleasure or genuine 
interest, I go to Fat Possum. 

You once made the comment, ‘the 
longer a person lives the more useless 
he becomes.’ Do you think that’s 
true? 

I have to reverse myself on that, 
although it’s certainly true I’m not 
gonna make a primal album again. 
There were certain things I could do 
when I was at a certain age and you 
can’t do those things when you get 


“At this point the Stooges play with 
the authority of two old sharecroppers. 
There’s some serious authority in their 
soundy but they still sound dangerous 
and appropriately childish. ” 


got to be in that song, and then 
everything will come from there. If 
you’re not inside it you can exhaust 
yourself but it will be shit. You gotta 
remember to obey the song. 

Are there songs you’re no longer able 
to get inside of? 

Lots of them, but you never know 
until you try it out at a show and 
it doesn’t click. I haven’t been 
doing “Lust For Life” for a couple 
of years, maybe because of all the 
film and advertising usage, but I do 
“The Passenger’”from that album. 
I tried “Knockin’ 'Em Down (in the 
City)” the other day but it wasn’t 
happening, and I just learned “I 
Snub You,” which was a gas. I was 
doing “Five Foot One” for years and I 
did it to death, which does happen. 
Speaking of film, how did you feel 
about Ewan McGregor’s portrayal of 
you in Velvet Goldmine? 

I didn’t see the movie but I did see 
the trailer, so I saw him singing “TV. 
Eye.” My first impression was dude, 
you’re a little pudgy aren’t you? After 
that I thought it was pretty cool that 
somebody was singing “T.V. Eye,” and 
at least they got it right that he stood 
at the microphone and sang it. I’d 
read the script for the film and had a 
brief conversation with Todd Haynes, 
who is an estimable filmmaker, but I 
didn’t want to see the movie because 
I thought it was a confused piece. 
I did O.K. their use of my songs, 
though. 

I’m a big admirer of your performance 
in Jim Jarmusch’s 1996 film, Dead 
Man. [Hunkered down around a 
campfire in prairie drag, Pop gives 
two grubby associates a Bible lesson.] 
Was your scene improvised? 

It was improvised around a rough 
structure, but I came up with my own 
lines. Jim worried that I’d gotten too 
carried away talking about Nero and 
the dogs, so in the version released 
to theaters he cut my monologue 
back to a story about the three 
bears. Later on he had an attack 
of conscience and he reinstated my 
lines in the video release. 

You once made the comment, ‘it’s 
very rare that an individual actually 
has anything to say.’ Is this because 
people lack the courage to speak out, 
or because they lack the imagination 
to come up with anything worth 
saying? 

Probably the latter. The times we 
live in are not very conducive to the 
use of the imagination. Everything’s 
pretty wired in just about now. It’s 
pretty bad. 

What’s the closest your average 
middle-class American comes to 
experiencing shamanic ritual? 

If you’re talking about an actual 
journey, I guess there were many 
y-Mus when the movies served that 
fujictioai of taking people into the 
■isuJc underworld and into heaven. 
I don't- know wk-st- doing 

out tkiTi now tiOATUt Jt's t-HJl SO 
Lngr sinot Tvt t*tn An AvtiAge 
American. 


• • 


Bassist A'Tite Watt’s trip\ in the words of Mmssff 


• • 


Stooges-related excerpts from the tour 
diaries of Mike Watt... 

...the “recycler” is a free paper full of 
ads in so cal that has a section where 
folks advertise bands that need folks, 
i tried one in the 70s when at first 
d. boon wouldn’t make a punk band 
with me. i can’t remember their name 
but they were nice folks, kind of a 
boyfriend/girlfriend thing with this 
drummer whose pad they practiced 
at. it was on santa monica boulevard 
up in hollywood. they had me play the 
stooges “i wanna be your dog” with them 
for hours, it was fun but i never went 
back—d. boon started the reactionaries 
llater called the minutemen-Ed.] with 
me soon after, i think he got the picture 
i really wanted to be in a punk band, to 
this day, i can’t imagine why i wanted to 
join a band with out him after so many 
years of us playing together, i guess i 
really wanted to get in on that scene and 
wanted to force the issue with him. 

nov 1, 2000: ...it was fun this last 
summer when [Murph] and j [Mascis, of 
Dinosaur Jr.] did these three gigs here 


with me +i nyc -:-f ‘-art-**»:-|i;+# tan+# 

help me get better with the atrophy that 
set in with my sickness ordeal. I called 
it hellride east cuz I do the same thing 
back home with perk and peter (my 
old porno for pyro bandmates) and it’s 
called just hellride. them stooges songs 
are forever and the best thing in the 
world for getting watt strong again on 
the bass. I even did it every day with 
some pedro friends as I just got out of 
bed and started to walk and play again, 
you don’t have to worry about chord 
changes that much, it’s all about feel 
and that helped so much, thank you 
ron, scott, dave and ig so much for your 
timeless tunes, if you want to learn bass 
and need something to both teach and 
inspire you, learn all the stooges you can 
first, everything else will follow. 

nov 26, 2000: ...I get invited to the 
stone age queens room and there’s lots 
of mota. we all start talking lots about 
stooges, josh [Homme] is way into mr. 
rock action’s fills and come-ins. the shit’s 
wild, we talk some more about the box 
set of “fun house” where there’s every 
take, josh digs that one too. 


february 3, 2001—ann arbor, mi: I 

called ron asheton and asked him to 
come play with us tonight, ron comes 
to the pad right on time for soundcheck, 
great to see him again—he’s looking 
good, he only brought his guitar so I let 
him use the marshall head and the 8x10 
cabinet, wow, that’s the stooges sound 
coming out—amazing, he’s sounding 
great, j and george are blown away too. 
so righteous to share the stage with 
him. we spend the whole time waiting 
for our set talking with ron, hearing all 
the stories about you-know-what, funny 
how all the shit you’re always thinking 
of asking gets spaced and never asked, 
damn, you kick yourself later about 
it. luckily, ron is a great story tell and 
keeps the spiels flowing. 

we start the gig with ron on the 
stooges’ “real cool time.” we really go 
for it, ron is tearing it up, whoa! he’s 
standing right next to me and machine 
gunning it tough with his strat. I look 
over my shoulder at him, he makes 
great faces as he’s pulling the notes out 
from his machine. I look over at j and 
he’s watching ron, playing a subdued 


rfy iJ-iiyi p-irt — th-ftfe 1 # -Itibcwft- for him. 
it appears he’s just over-awed, looking 
over at the ash-man smoke and smoke, 
george too, his jaw is hanging open like a 
foot or maybe a yard. damn, all of us are 
tripping on it... 

I don’t have to tell you what racing 
through watt’s head and then out his 
body. I’m shaking myself fucking silly. 
I’m trying to get really gone, really 
out—like a dervish. I’m barely hanging 
on the thud machine, good thing it’s 
strapped on.... funny, I never heard 
one word I sung all night, it was like 
a using all my body’s force to contort 
my face for the kids. I could feel the 
veins in my neck bulging and my face 
torqued real heavy but could not hear a 
peep, nothing, my eyeballs felt like they 
were gonna pop out of their sockets like 
corks on a shook up soda bottle, it’s just 
so loud on stage. I love swimming in the 
sound though, I have to admit... 

we go back upstairs to dressing room 
and I’m just drained. I mean really 
drained. I pulled out everything to give 
it my all to those stooges tunes, I just 
wanted to do ron and everyone right 
for such happening music, it feels like 


someone used a bicycle pump to go the 
other way and pump everything out 
of me. I didn’t hurt so much as to just 
feeling sapped, tapped, emptied and 
spent... I feel really lucky to be here 
with them all and wrestle that little 
bass, love it. 

february 22, 2001-melbourne, 
australia: ...here in australia, they 
always had respect for the stooges and 
the influence they have is in almost 
all the bands—unlike in the u.s. where 
folks take them for granted and kids 
don’t even hardly know about them 
(not their fault, dicks hustling the “rock 
write” would rather gush on Springsteen 
or whatever), big thanks to billy too for 
having us at his pad. finish up and I talk 
to lots of enthusiastic cats about just 
went down, what a rush! 

april 25, 2001-anaheim, ca: ron’s with 
us and that means lots of stooges tunes 
at the end. first, a couple of fog songs 
and an old dino one, “back before you 
go,” “budge” and “amma ring.” then we 
bring ron out for “down on the street” 
—whoa, that’s sure a blister, mister. I 
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Linda Perhacs 

Parallelograms (reissue) 
(The Wild Places) 

D: She made this in 1970. 
C: Seven years before 
Heart. This really gets to 
the core, man. Beautiful 
siren songs. 

D: Cosmic, nature-spirit 
folk spliff stuff. No 
wonder Devendra digs 
it. Wow! 
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ANOTHER COOLTIME 


Jack Robinson Jr. shot 
fashion, design and iconic 
celebrity photos for Life, the 
New York Times, Vogue from 
the late '50s into the early 
70s, becoming one of the 
most important and sought- 
after photographers in the 
world. He died in 1997 at age 
69. More information about 
Robinson's remarkable life 
and work is available at 
www.robinsonarchive.com 


How have you maintained y&ur 
connection with your animal nature? 

I try to stay near rocks because 
they have a nice energy, and old 
objects have a better energy than 
new objects—my house is old, my 
cars are old, I’m old. I like plants 
to be around, and I pay attention to 
animals and enjoy watching them. I 
try to stay near the sea, and I have 
these funny exercises I do, this Tai 
Chi shit—all these things lead you in 
that direction. 

Do you believe in God? 

No. 

What do you think happens after 
death? 

Probably the better it goes the quieter 
it is. If it’s a hard one it’s probably 
like those dreams you have just 
before you wake up, but I imagine 
that one eventually settles down. 
After that, one can come back as 
anything from a worm to a member 
of the Bush family. I can’t quite say 
that I believe in reincarnation, but 
some sort of regeneration makes 
sense to me. There must be some sort 
of weird, viscous, soul goop, some 
sort of anima that persists. 

You once commented, ‘the natural 
instinct of every person you meet 
will be to use you.’ Are we all craven 
opportunists sizing each other up as 
a meal? 

I’m afraid so. Either that, or they 
look and think ‘no meal there’ and 
that’s the end of the interest. A lot 
of us don’t want to know this about 
ourselves, though. 

What’s the purpose of chaos? 

Chaos is the sound of one hand 
clapping. 

What seemed terribly important to 
you as a young man that no longer 
seems quite so pressing? 

When I was young I wanted girls and 
music, those were the two things. 
The chick thing has played itself 
out, but there are still lots of things 
I want to do with music I haven’t 
gotten to yet. I was never interested 
in being famous, not even as a highly 
confused youth. 

Is fame infantilizing? 

You can definitely spoil yourself, and 
as long as you’re aware of that you 
can cut that back in certain ways. I 
was fighting with my guitar player 
[Whitey Kirst] on some airstrip in 
Brussels the other day because he 
was drunk, and he turned to me 
and said ‘you’re spoiled!’ I got really 
mad and said ‘ I’m not spoiled, you’re 
spoiled, I’ve worked hard, blah, blah, 
blah...’ Then I went back to my room 
and thought shit, he’s right. 

What’s the most widely held 
misconception , tk* Iff* o f o. 

famous persorJt 
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“I must’ve been some kind of fool 
to do some of the things I’ve done , 
but I seem to be the one cockroach in a 
large bunch that didn’t get squished 
by the boot of infamy ” 


dealing with the choices—one has 
tremendous choice thrust upon you 
constantly, but the choices aren’t 
really yours to make, and you have to 
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in terms that may or may not be 
appropriate to your fame. And do 
you want to even allude to that? How 
healthy is that? What do you get 

out of it? Do T.n-11 care wh-vt jr-u gst? 
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shit cool? Is it for real? It gets pretty 
fucking complicated! Sometimes 
they’re not the choices you want 
either. All of a sudden you’re in a 
position where you can do something 
for somebody, or not, they think. 
You can hurt somebody, or not, they 
think. It gets pretty intense trying to 
figure out what you want. 

So, what do you want? 

Funny you should ask. I’ve got a Tai 
Chi master who functions as sort of 
a guru for me, and he’s written a 
book I’ve been reading, and in the 
book he organizes life into pyramids 
of desire. Some people want money, 
others want health, some want to 
find God. I haven’t had sex in four 
days, so today I want sex. I have it 
all the time with a super-specimen 
named Nina. 

Are you in love? 

Oh my god! Yeah I love her. I’m in 
love sometimes, then other times 
you’re fighting. You know how it 
is—hey, gimme that soup bone. 

In a recent interview you were asked 
how you envision yourself 15 years 
from now and you said, ‘probably 
playing music and hanging out with 
a chick a lot younger than me. I’m 
an American guy so I prefer young 
pussy.’ Why is young pussy better? 

It’s probably the same with dick. 
You’ve got me pacing the room now! 
I’m sweatin’ this one! Gee, let’s see. 
I think it might have something to 
do with the fact that when chicks 
get older they worry more about 
what they’re doing, and inevitably 
the boyfriend is gonna get involved 
in that; like ‘I need to be fill-in-the- 
blank and you’re not helping me 
with that.’ The younger they are the 
more air seems to be available to fill 
their heads. 

In Kiss My Blood, a film of a 
performance you gave in Paris in 
1991, there’s a sequence where you 
interact with a few girls in the 
audience who seem to be completely 
under your spell. It looks as though 
you could’ve persuaded those girls 
to do anything. Do you take pleasure 
in the power you’re able to exert over 
women, or is that something you’ve 
thoroughly explored? 

I’ve lived out everything I needed 
to experience with women in that 
regard, and I don’t get a charge from 
that kind of thing anymore. Some 
people might say ‘hey, I’ve been this 
way for a while and it’s too much 
hassle to change,’ but around the 
time I turned 50 that died down 
as a motivating factor, and I don’t 
have a plural attitude towards 
relationships anymore. I really want 
to fc-s wxtk. one person at one time. 
Eoiiiitimts I do encourage audience 
pmiicipfldioat of the sort you just 
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leads are cooking this place up hot. then 
we do the ‘hard’ one, “not right.” he lays 
out more in this one during the solos 
and lets j pretty much take flight while 
he has these sustained out powerchord 
moves he does with a semi-townshend 
half-windmill, he’s leaning over a bit too 
like a leaning water tower of pisa. some 
great technique, he likes to use the rise 
and the fall of his feedback to buttress 
his chording. very cool, we got him in the 
middle with his amp next to george so 
I can hear everything, we finish the set 
with “loose, we end with “tv eye.” ron’s 
hit with a few beer cans, one of them 
full, he’s a pro and deflects them with 
his guitar, folks are cheering him on 
and shit but maybe there’s some peckers 
who are voting with their cans instead, 
pretty cowardly, ron don’t seem upset 
though and in fact is in great spirits due 
to the kicking gig we just did. alright. 

april 27, 2001-san francisco, ca: ...I 

get to meet steve mackay, the cat who 
played the sax on the stooges album, 
“fun house.” what an honor, I’m totally 
in awe—he even still has the same 
tenor sax, wow. incredible enough I get 
to play with mr. ron asheton, now mr. 
steve mackay—well god damn, yes! I 
got the feeling it’s gonna be a wild show 


tofYi (t*. 
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never hang at the pad before the gig. 
he’d always like to get from the ho about 
a half-hour before showtime, he said 
sometimes it’d be miles of driving just 
to take a piss and then turn around and 
come back. 

I roll my sleeves up. time for some 
crazy-ass now. we go into “down on the 
street” and the pit boils hard, there’s 
some kid with blond hair pogoing 
wildly right in front of me. slamming 
is one thing and kind of a paniced and 
aggressive but you gotta admit there’s 
quite an art to a good pogo. wild to watch 
too, like a sublime piece of choreography 
—very personal and to the point. I keep 
the song going and after j and ron 
each take a turn and the wailing, they 
both engage in a massive twofer and 
the lead blast goes out in stereo, we 
next go to “loose” and I’m shaking my 
fucking brains out. the place is going 
insane, good energies going all ways, 
damn, we go off and come back for an 
encore with steve mackay. I’m standing 
right in between him and ron asheton. 
wow, I would’ve never believed this 
as a kid—playing along side this two 
cats— whoa! I pull sam [from Love Is 
Laughter] up stage (there’s kind of a 
low stage here which I dig) for “I wanna 
be your dog.” great igg moves from sam 


and he gets pulled into the crowd, great 
energy and spirit, we go into “no fun” 
next then twist it up to go really, really 
fast for the ending, then “fun house” and 
I can hear steve blowing his brains out. 
how long have I waited in my life to yell 
“steve, blow!!!!” where it actually made 
sense? incredible, me hearing myself 
holler that—damn, and blow, steve does, 
his head looks like it’s gonna pop off and 
fly around the room like a balloon just 
being released from ones fingers, we 
take the song down to a lower dynamic 
so I can go “we’ve been separated—far 
too long” a few times, such a dizzying 
bump we got going here, funky stomp. I 
dig it. we get real quiet and end it soft, 
then ron hits those first chords to “1970” 
and we’re off—what an insane bus ride, 
steve doesn’t wait ‘til the end but comes 
blasting right in at the beginning and 
I’m “out of my mind” (just like the words 
in the song says). I holler “I feel alright” 
so many times, so hard I almost keel 
over, somehow, I stay righted but play 
very, very wild, the music’s making 
me this way. we finish up with “tv eye” 
and my heart’s ready to come out of the 
chest, what a set. thank you, steve and 
ron. thank you, j and george. thanks you, 
good folks of san francisco. 

june 4, 2001—manchester, england: 

...even though ron’s all jet-lagged, he’s 
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sfi rtk.* p-*rt\ I psfe down the ba## 
and put one arm around ron’s shoulder 
while I hold the mic with the other hand, 
it’s intense, especially when I can’t hear 
shit and am hollering like a crazy man. 
playing between both j and ron’s amps 
are total brain floss—getting it in both 
ends, like I’m being drilled. I dig it 
though, it’s big fun. 

june 5, 2001— glasgow, Scotland: 

...I’m wearing the yellow asheton shades 
in respect to ron. he told me last night 
that he’s wearing the same lenses 
from those on the first stooges album 
but it’s the third set of frames, whoa, 
that’s a trip. 

Asheton’s a scot name too. we do 
the stooges “down on the street,” “not 
right” and “tv eye”—wow, things are 
smoking here at king tut’s tonight! such 
a joy to deliver it also to these Scottish 
cats—they really give back all you give 
them, no reserved demeanors out of 
them, again on “tv eye,” I sing the end 
part with my arm around ron. it’s great 
being on stage with him, working these 
timeless wailers on full throttle... I walk 
back to the ho alone, just letting my 
mind float with the ecstatic feeling of 
being in wonder. 

june 8, 2001—london, england: ...we 


bciw :-r. r-:-Ti. t*lk# *c+ #1+4 Kq see him 
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my ron yellow asheton shades back on (I 
did the first couple of tunes with them 
on then sweat blurred everything) and 
george clicks off “down on the street.” 
ron in the middle and us all around 
him—j to his left, george behind, me to 
his right and the crowd in front, all of 
us celebrating the man. intense how the 
kids reciprocate, much respect to them, 
ron says the stooges gigs always ended 
with “tv eye” and we do likewise. I grab 
him around the shoulder at the end after 
putting the little bass down on the stage 
deck a sing those last lines on my toes, 
‘pert near a cardiac and I run off stage 
and up the stairs to the dressing room 
for water. I’m breathing very, very hard, 
whoa. I like that: throwing yourself into 
it like a dervish and still being in the 
moment and playing good with your 
cats, for me, playing isn’t enough, there 
has to be some sort of a release. I want 
to make to make the moment somehow 
snap and then let it breathe, something 
like a sensation travelling up the spinal 
cord and then settling into the brain or 
lower even, like the heart where it’s felt 
much more that it’s thought, it should 
inspire thoughts maybe and not be the 
actual thought, that’s the only way to 
keep things and within grasp of the 
individual creating with it themselves. 
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mentioned, but if it gets too sexy if 
becomes embarrassing to me as a 
musical artist, because the music 
must remain paramount at all times. 
If the other thing starts to climb on 
top you’ll be on Hollywood Squares 
in three years. There’s sexual energy 
in the world and we all want to 
be attractive to members of the 
other camp, but that’s something 
I’m choosy about because it’s an 
important thing who you’re with. I 
didn’t really used to care. It was more 
like I want a chick; this seems like a 
good one, hey, now I haven’t got that 
one, but look, there’s another one. 
Now, I’m really surprised [laughing] 
but they actually become people. 

Do you consider yourself sexist? 
Everybody’s sexist when they’re 
young, especially in America. With 
me, it had more to do with the fact 
that I had something I wanted to get 
done and I couldn’t think of anybody 
else. I didn’t even think of myself as 
a person much. Whenever I did, it 
usually got in the way and made me 
get drunk. 

Physiology aside, what’s the most 
significant difference between men 
and women? 

The need to love and be loved 
appears to be more of a focal point 
for women. Whether they actually 
live that out, or simply use that as 
a weapon in the temporal world is 
another thing. For men that’s less of 
a primary drive. Men are more apt to 
define themselves in terms of work 
or some sort of achievement in the 
gorilla world. 

You’ve been quoted as saying ‘all boys 
are queer.’ Do you really think that’s 
true? 

Kind of, in that all boys want to impress 
other boys and all boys get crazy if they 
think some other boy is lording it over 
them. It’s not a sexual thing—it has 
more to do with having an ego-driven 
obsession with your peers. 

Why does love die? 

Business and daily practicalities get 
in the way, and familiarity does breed 
contempt. The only way to get around 
that is to cultivate your familiarity, 
choose the more enchanting varieties 
and weed out the vulgar. Familiarity 
is necessary between people—if you 
don’t have that, you’re all alone—but 
uncultivated, it will breed contempt. 
Everything from saying ‘hey, while 
you’re up can you bring me...,’ to 
bring up the toilet paper, to fart 
jokes, to money worries can kill the 
mood. I just read an article in the 
New York Times about a couple of 
limited means who spent so much 
money on their wedding that it put 
them in debt for y-mrs and killed fJir 
marriage. 

Is money the tizirig as powor% 
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“I try to stay mar rocks because they 
have a nice energy,\ and old objects have 
a better energy than new objects—my 
house is old , my cars are old ,, 

Fm old. ” 

No. Health and sound judgment give something that’s unfortunately not 
power. A healthy, balanced person to be spit at. 

is more capable of exercising sound You’ve said that, ‘on a daily basis in 
judgment, and that can lead to the my life I tend to avoid people.’ Have 

of tiir took of power, on* of you- always been this way , or ?£ a. 
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Nah, I’ve been lurking since 
kindergarten. Being in a band, there 
are periods where you’re always 
surrounded by people, and one of 
the toughest things I’ve had to do is 
deal with the necessity of immersing 
myself in a bunch of musicians 
in order to accomplish something 
musically. It’s really hard because 
everybody’s got their little trip. I did 
the live-in thing pretty steadily until I 
was around 31, and that was enough. 
Everybody talks about how tough you 
are. Do you feel tough? 

No. I feel fairly well disciplined in 
certain areas, and sometimes I kind 
of surprise myself and get results 
that would imply that I’m tough, but 
that’s never been a motivating factor. 
I must’ve been some kind of fool to 
do some of the things I’ve done, but 
I seem to be the one cockroach in a 
large bunch that didn’t get squished 
by the boot of infamy. Then, when I 
was in my late 20s I met some people 
who were more worldly than I was 
when I went through my English 
rock star phase with David Bowie. I 
learned a lot from the people I met 
through him—‘oh, so this is how you 
defend yourself, and this is how you 
act at dinner with Mick Jagger’ and 
so forth. 

How would you describe your state of 
mind today? 

A little bit crafty, a little bit getting 
away with murder. I’m livin’ in 
Miami Beach with a couple of Rolls- 
Royces and no nine-to-five, goin’ to 
the beach when I want to, feelin’ 
good because my album’s done and 
it sounds pretty bitchin’. I’m kind 
of sneaking and lurking around 
like I do. 

What did you do last night? 

I was quiet, basically. I was at the 
beach until twilight, just looking at 
the waves and thinking, then I cooked 
myself a steak sandwich which I 
muffed badly by undercooking it, so I 
shared it with a feral cat I entertain. 
Then I did a little reading of a book 
by my Tai Chi master called Elixir , 
and picked up some tips on a couple 
of breathing exercises I want to try. 
I had a glass of a ’98 Saint-Estephe 
red Bordeaux, called Nina and said 
goodnight, then watched TV for an 
hour, something about Mike Tyson 
called Beyond the Glory, that focused 
on his troubles, and I was in bed by 
ten. I’m a seriously conservative 
person. I’m ready to throw money 
away, and I’ll do and say things that 
piss people off, but I’m always in 
bed between 9 and 11:30 at night, I 
don’t smoke cigarettes, I don’t run 
around chasing affairs and I keep my 
oil the ball. I don't have my 
nest to ■tfi* grindstone, Wt I move 
the tfldl ligfkt along. 0 
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a spark that gets h+rdr ivin-lires lit 
somehow. indistinct4y loose 

enough to freely associate the most 
crazy shit with what the idiot on stage 
(in my case, me) is trying to cook up. all 
mixed up, all intangible, like my hair 
when it’s like this, all wild with a life 
of its own. 

ron starts off “real cool time” and we 
tear into that, making it quite a boom- 
blam-jam. that and the duely leads 
from the guitars, j and ron—whoa, so 
intense! I finally holler “real cool time 
tonight!” and we stomp it right on the 
“night” hit. bobby [Gillespie, of Primal 
Scream] comes out to do “no fun” and 
he’s doing a great job. then near at the 
end, when we start playing faster and 
faster, some get spits up at bobby and 
things go crazy. I see the mic stand 
coming down and down again, like three 
times on the kid. it has a heavy, round 
pedestal so the thing is like a fucking 
hammer, bobby even unconnects the mic 
and throws that at him. damn, we just 
upped the tempo, more and more, when 
I stop to think about it now, we should’ve 
stopped playing and ended that shit. I 
hate violence like that, it’s no way to 
solve anything and someone could’ve 
gotten really hurt. damn, bobby goes off 
stage and I’m dazed. I say to everyone 
“that definitely was no fun.” I’m really in 
shock and stunned, the only blemish on 
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in too. I don’t think anyone "#n 

believe what just happened, we go into 
“loose” and I put every piece of my heart 
into and man, are j and ron twisting 
up the intensity, guitar wise, it’s pretty 
uplifting for my spirit. I did not dig what 
went down with that violence shit... 

june 9, 2001—brighton, england: 

...Ron has stories for us on the ride 
down of being in london in 1972 while 
recording “raw power” with iggy. he was 
here nine months and they had a cook, 
hash all the time and a maid, which he 
boned, he was in a neighborhood with 
robert wagner and natalie wood—tony 
curtis too. him and his brohter scott 
(rock action) helped him move an 
antique coffee table, he said james 
williamson would not stop playing the 
t. rex record, “bang a gong,” so he put on 
some mom’s mabely to counteract what 
was driving him up the walls. 

ron’s good ol’ days, he told us about 
meeting keith moon too but that was in 
hollywood. his friend, spacey, took him 
to the whisky-a-go-go and they only got 
little monies so ron tells his friend to 
nurse what they got. well, spacey sees 
keith moon in a booth and buys double 
bacardi 151 rum and cokes for them all 
—there goes the money, keith though, 
orders more and pretty soon spacey is 


passed out and ron has to carry him 
out cuz the whisky don’t dig konk outs, 
keith says to meet him laser at the hyatt 
house, ron brings dennis thompson (mc5 
drummer) and keith is about to come 
out with them when john bonham (led 
zeppelin drummer) grabs him and says, 
“you ain’t going anywhere with those 
fucking americans.” ron and dennis were 
scissored just like that, he said dennis 
was so mad cuz there were his two idols 
and he got nothing but middle finger, 
ron has lots of great stories. 

ron has a marshall cabinet that looks 
like a normal one but a look at the grill 
shows only two 12s, strange—never 
seen one like this, he’s still loud as fuck 
though, we come back with “I wanna be 
your dog” and it’s real good fun jamming 
a tune like this right next to the man 
who wrote, it’s still hard for me to believe 
this is happening, too bad it’s the last 
gig cuz I’m gonna really miss ron, his 
playing and his stories. I’m interested to 
see what he does next, says he might be 
playing with his brother soon. 

INTERLUDE: 2002. 

in january of 2002 I get a call from 
thurston moore. sonic youth is to curate 
that year’s u.s. version of all tomorrow’s 
parties at ucla. starting in October of 
2000 and for the next nine months, I 
was playing with j mascis + the fog. 


j had heard * m + recording with 

ron, thurston Mid dofi fleming for the 
velvet goldmine soundtrack back in the 
summer of 1997 as the wylde ratttz 
and thought it might be neat to expand 
the trio (george berz was on drums) to 
a quartet with ron on guitar and play 
stooges songs, some of my first gigs since 
this heavy illness that almost killed me 
in the first part of 2000 were three I 
did with j and murph (former dinosaur 
drummer) as a trio that did set of all 
stooges material. I had started with 
that actually a few years before with 
Stephen perkins and peter distefano 
(of porno for pyros) out here on the 
west coast, anyway, j thought it would 
be intense to do these tunes with the 
man who actually helped write them 
and I couldn’t more agree cuz I had 
a great time playing with ron in the 
studio (our version of “tv eye” turned up 
in the movie as well as an original by 
ron—we had a whole album’s worth of 
stuff and hopefully someday it will see 
the light of day). 

when I got the call from thurston, I 
had finished my hitch with the fog and 
was back touring with my own bands 
and music, however, those eight or nine 
gigs j, george and myself did with ron 
(most of those in england, in fact) were 
a blast and I was eager to do it again, 
more than that, ron said he could get 


on board! wh -i-b, rvm-Ji—I was 

dwKiiping at the bit-, fcfcts fe**M*l had all 
kinds of bands playing, sonic youth one 
of them so j had the idea of having folks 
come up as guest singers, kim did one 
tune, thurst did one, josh homme did 
one and ed vedder did one. the gig was 
a blast—literally, j played so loud, it 
was hard to hear scotty—what a stoic 
cat he is though, such a blast to meet 
the man, kind of another dimension of 
the asheton sense from ron but you can 
tell their they’re brothers, you can also 
tell ron’s kind of the older one. it was 
a joy to be part of the chemistry they 
got together—very generous of them to 
open things up for me to join in. I have 
to say I was used to j’s blasting and he 
is a great musician but it still was tough 
at the gig sometimes to hear scotty and 
I got turned around on the beat a couple 
of times, aahh! I could’ve killed myself 
cuz what an opportunity! I recovered 
quick though and got back on board, the 
sound too of ackerman ballroom didn’t 
lend itself that well to the wailing but 
the emotion and energy were there in 
huge amounts, the guest singers did 
great and I filled in on the other tunes 
they weren’t in on. I was having the 
time of my life, it was like brain floss, 
being between those stacks of ron’s 
and j’s marshalls! I stood really close to 
scotty’s drums most of the time—here’s 
(continues next page 
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After the Coachella performance: 'new guy Mike' Watt, Ron Asheton, Iggy Pop, Scott ''Rock Action” Asheton and "Fun House" saxophonist Steve Mackay. 


ANOTHER COOL TIME 
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• THE TWO tTOOCEt • 


RON & SCOTT ASHETON on their past, present and future. 


F ollowing the stoavd. C&\-d final) split of the Stooges in 1974, Ron 
Scott “Rock Action” Asheton’s next joint effort was to form 
Order, who released a single eponymous LP that gained little 
6J7iK*[ or commercial notice. Scott did some work with ex-MC5 Fred 
“Soriic" Smith’s band, Sonic Rendezvous, while Ron went on to work 
briefly with the second, post-Mike Kelley / Jim Shaw version of Destroy 
All Monsters, a sort-of Detroit supergroup, before forming The New Race 
with Stooges acolytes Deniz Tek and Rob Younger of the Australian 
power rock group Radio Birdman. The New Race released a single 
quasi-live album in 1981; and then the Race ended. In the ‘90s, between 
tackling roles in his beloved low-budge horror films (his filmography 
includes Hellmaster [‘92], Legion of the Night [‘95], Mosquito [‘95] 
and the super-cult favorite Frostbiter: Wrath of the Wendigo [‘96]), 
Ron recorded with a group called the Empty Set, and performed and 
recorded with singer /Destroy All Monsters alum Niagara in a new 
group called Dark Carnival. 

Ron’s participation in the Wylde Ratttz sessions in ‘98 [see sidebar] 
eventually led to an invitation by J Mascis & the Fog to play some songs 
live with his band, then featuring ex-minuteman Mike Watt on bass. 
Watt, who had been playing the Stooges songs for years (see “From a 
minuteman to a Stooge”) was the singer on the Stooges songs the band 
performed each night for the numbers when the group wasn’t being 
joined by guest vocalists, which was often. These shows attracted enough 
heat for Sonic Youth, curators of the 2002 All Tomorrow’s Parties, to ask 
Asheton, Mascis and Watt to do an all-Stooges set at the UCLA festival, 
with secret guest vocalists. 

At this point, Scott “Rock Action” Asheton was coaxed back into the 
spotlight. Working on a piece for the L. A. Weekly in anticipation of that 
ATP show, I called Scott down in Florida to find out what he‘d been 
up to. “I’ve been playing with various musicians and bands, did some 
touring, did some recording with Capt. Sensible from the Damned and 
Sonny Vincent,” he said. “But I’ve got a daughter now, and mostly I’m 
just busy being a dad.” 

Although Scott had kept in contact with Iggy, his dreams of some 
sort of reunion of the Stooges hadn’t come to pass. “I used to call up his 


management and kinda bug ‘em about ifth+n% tf k* -joaJi 

together, him and myself and my brother and do ar: tfliauw. Jl* to 
tell me, ‘Well he’s not opposed to the idea but he’s just rwlfy thtirk 

the people would like it, I think it would be cool if7yw, brother w:d 

Iggy do some things... You know, there’s a lot of good cp^cJ « lot 

of bad memories. It’s too bad that the band had to fall apart when we 
did, but it was due to things that were out of our control. Me and James 
[Williamson, the band’s second guitarist] and Iggy were having some 
problems, and as a result the band fell apart. I always felt bad for my 
brother because he kinda got the raw end of the deal. It really wasn’t his 
fault that things went the way they did.” 

Although he was aware that the Stooges’ records had continued to 
win the band fans three decades after their initial release, Scott had 
only a passing interest in contemporary rock. As I read off the names of 
the people he’d be performing with at UCLA, he chuckled and said, “To 
tell you the truth, I don’t know anything about ‘em. I was asking other 
people, and they were saying Well [J Mascis] is from Dinosaur Jr. And 
I’m going Well, sorry again, then. Never heard of them. But if Ron likes 
them, they gotta be good.” 

They were good—it was a lineup of singers that included Watt, Sonic 
Youth’s Kim Gordon and Thurston Moore, Eddie Vedder and Queens of 
the Stone Age’s Joshua Homme — but, in the end, none of them, of course, 
was Iggy. (To be fair, the general consensus is that although Iggy’s 
performances of Stooges songs at his solo shows in the last two decades 
have sometimes been stunning, he’s never had a band that could play 
them as right as the Stooges themselves.) 

After several months of tantalizing rumors, in February 2003 the 
Ashetons reunited with Iggy to record some new Stooges songs for Iggy’s 
solo album. The sessions, produced by Iggy at a studio near his Miami 
home, yielded four songs and a tentative interest in performing live as the 
Stooges again. I caught up with Ron—Scotty remained elusive—to find 
out how this all went down. The following Q&A is culled from two phone 
conversations with Ron—one took place just prior to the 2002 ATP show, 
and the other, less than a week before this issue of Arthur went to press in 
late July. — Jay Babcock 


So, how’d this happen? 

Well, Iggy called up and he goes, 
Well hey, what’s happening?’ We 
did small talk for about 20 minutes 
and then he goes, Well the reason I 
called was I was wondering if you’d 
be innerested in a project. You can 
say yes, or you can say no, and I 
don’t care, I understand. And if you 
say yes, you can call me back in two 
weeks and tell me to go fuck myself.’ 
[laughs] But I said right away, Yes, 
sounds cool to me. 

I went down to Florida. My brother, 
who lives there part of the year, was 


already there. Jim—most people 
know him as Iggy but we call him 
Jim, usually—came to the hotel and 
he goes Well I know a fun place to eat. 
So we went. I was a little nervous, I 
hadn’t seen him up close, shake- 
hand close, since 1980. He’s a guy 
that was one of my best friends, that 
I haven’t really talked to, or seen, in 
many years—and I’m there to work, 
to do music! Whoa. So I go, [mock 
melodramatic voice] ‘God, please 
make it good.’ So we talked and had 
dinner. The next day we went to his 
house and we visited for about an 


hour and a half and then we went 
to the studio. And it was easy. From 
then on, it’s like there was no time 
in between... It was great. I think I 
appreciate it and enjoy it more now. 
I like the things we talk about. And 
I’m proud of what he’s done. 

You guys weren’t just in a band— 
you all lived together in the old 
days. That stuff doesn’t really go 
away, does it? 

We started out with our first band 
house, our little summer sublet, and 
then we moved on to a farmhouse 
and then another farmhouse and 


then out in L.A. Not to mention all 
the thousands of shows on the road 
through the years. So we’ve got a lot 
of time between us. 

How were the new songs 
written? 

I had some things and I got pieces 
and I started workin’ on stuff. So we 
talked as the time was approaching 
to go to Miami, I had a talk with him 
and he goes, You know, you can bring 
stuff down, or you can bring pieces, or 
you can bring down nothing at all. So 
I decided to bring nothing, [laughs] 
But the night before I left, I’m going 
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WE ARE ECSTATIC YOD 


online catalog of new, used b tare vinyl, CDs, becks, etc. 

a merit an tapes, esp, philip k, dick, sunburned 
hand of ihe man, no neck blues baud,uoiy panter, 
fe dernier cri, paul flaherty, load, charlcs plyineTl, 
byg valeric wcober, child of niicrotoncs/noatl val¬ 
entine, twisted village, mineshaft, Steve facy, jofin 
Sinclair, corwocdylcren mazzacane ccnnors, 
wholly other, rita ackermann, frrtp, time-lag 
lightning bolt, peggy ahivesh/barbara ess, dredd 
Foole, double leopards, chicken legs weaver, sean 
meehan, sighting ecstatic peace poetry journals, 
si* organs of admittance, d.a. levy, siltbrcczc, sun 
city girls, fursaxa, michacl hurley, shandar, bada- 
boom grama phone, kristin incccrd, shadeks, 
eclipse, jackie-o motherfucker, mesweeney's, 
maicia, harry pussy, tharalam bides, savage pencil, 
alien ginsberg test, souk youth, charles potts, 
faust, and other assorted psych, folk, sci-fi, free 
jazz, beat & baby beat, lo-fi noise/improv, prog 
and no'but-not-ncw wave things. 
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The Sleepy Jackson 

Lovers 

(Astralwerks) 

C: Pop album of the summer! 

D: "This Day" is ridiculous! 
There's more hooks in that 
song's first minute than most 
bands have in their careers. He's 
not allowed to do that, right? 
George Harrison in a country 
tempo mood. 

C: Is this on Dark Horse? 

D: It's Traveling Wilburys Vol 
II, isn't it, the one they didn't 
put out. 



Find that video you've been looking for. We’re good. 
CALL: 310 312 8836 EMAIL: CineFile@mindspring.com 
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Spiritualized 

Amazing Grace 
(Sanctuary) 

C: Totally MC5! Excellent! What's 
this? 

D: Spiritualized, it's called "She 
Kissed me (It felt like a hit)." 

C: They can rock! This is an all- 
out beast unleashed! I've got to 
have this! Burn it. This is rock! 
They came well-armed. 

D: That's Doggen from Brain 
Donor on guitar. Listen to him go. 
C: This is banging! Tambourines 
too! 

D: Only thing missing is 
handclaps. "Oh baby" is the 
soundtrack to slow-motion figure 
skaters in outer space. 

C: I call it 2003: A Spiritualized 
Odyssey. Whoa! Another Stooges 
blast here (on "Never goin' 
back"). Dancing round the 
maypole... 

D: ...with sleighbells on their 
ankles. 

C: Doggen is the best guitarist 
going! They are keepers of the 
Crypt of Rock n Roll. So potent. 

D: Gilded scuzz. Wall of Stooges. 
"The Power and the glory" is 
Satie, but then... 

C: A march across a frozen 
landscape. Barbarella lands in a 
UFO, walks to the riverside... 

D: ...And then there's this 
earthguake and a gigantic, 
oncoming flood of riversound. 
Wow. 

C: It's too much, almost! I'm 
hurting. 

D: "Lord let ir rain on me": It's 
like Black Angel's Death Song 
as country-gospel. 

C: Yes. Wow, man. Whew. 

D: Give Jason Pierce a genius 
grant already. 



Well I gotta have an icebreaker. So 
I came up with that thing for “Skull 
Ring.” And we jammed on that. That 
got turned into a tune. And then I 
said, “Well Jim, why don’t you stay at 
home and give me about four or five 
hours before you come to the studio 
tomorrow, and let me see what I can 
come up with.” Before I went to bed 
that night at the hotel, I’m lyin’ in 
bed and I got a riff stuck in my head. 
I started out on that the next day 
and it just came quickly—I wrote 
“Little Electric Chair” in 15 minutes. 
I did three things. One of ‘em didn’t 
make it to the record cuz we didn’t 
have time. So I wrote ‘em, brought 
my brother in, taught him the song, 
recorded it and then I laid a bass 
track on it. One hour later, I brought 
him back in. He goes “Ready already? 
You just taught me the other one!” 
And I go, “Yeah well I got this other 
one.” And we just did that. It just was 
flowing out of me, cuz I was excited 
about doing it and I liked that studio. 
I felt real comfortable there. I knew 
that it was important, and I knew 
that we didn’t have a lot of time. But 
luckily it just worked out. The stuff 
just flowed right out. Then Iggy came 
and he goes, Y&sJn Mens is cool. 

You use sutti little riff on tti-s 
bridge for li L&ser” as tK-tr-t is 


at the beginning of “Dead Rock 
Star.” 

Iggy had that basic piece, and I kinda 
toughened it up, played into that 
more. I used that descending riff on 


was good. I gave him a lot of options 
to choose from. And he wound up 
going Well I like both of ‘em. I go, 
Just do it man. It’s great how they 
cut it up. He was a little hesitant to 
play “Dead Rock Star” for us. He goes 
Well I got this idea for this song but I 
don’t know.. I go, [mock impatience] 


Just play it for me! And I go, No man 
it’s cool. I really like that. He didn’t 
know what he thought about it. Then 
he started liking it. I go, No, it fits it, I 
really like that, cuz you got different 


things on our stuff. You got Stooge 
voice, and...you’ve got your crooning 
and even on the other Stooges songs, 
the voices are a little different. And 
I get a kick out of the album—[mock 
DJ voice] “It’s Iggy playing with 
Green Day. It’s Iggy with Sum 41.” 
On the record [as a whole] he does 
all kinds of stuff. It’s owl. 


On a couple of the songs you do 
a sort of prelude riff before the 
“proper” riff comes in, like you 
did on “1968” and “Loose” — 

Yeah, we talked about this also. 
He goes, People are gonna expect 
it to be kinda like the Stooges. Cuz 
I’d sent him a bunch of stuff I did 
with the Wylde Ratttz and that 
was not very Stooge-y. He liked 
the stuff, but he was also a little 
worried that I might be too good, 
[laughs] Which, you know, in all my 
other songwriting with other bands 
they’re always going, ‘It’s a great 
song but you wouldn’t think that 
was a Stooges song.’ Well you know, 
I got a little better! And I’m having 
fun experimenting and it’s boring 
as I learn more. So [getting more 
technically proficient] has kinda 
been a blessing and a curse for me. 
And Iggy was concerned and I also 
was concerned, that I needed to 
think primitive for this. It wasn’t as 
hard as I thought it was, just to go 
back into that feeling. 

What was really amazing for me 
was playing at Coachella, because 
I was figuring, I’m a little a bit 
better player so maybe I’ll rip off a 
■i-c.ij.pl> slicky riffs ear something for 
Iwtdj, tut when I doin’ it [at 

kLwusa}], uh oh I'liiJdndA stuck all 




FROM ▲ FAR TO A tTOOCE 


■'Ms 


“Once I was up there onstage 
and doing it, it was like I 
switched back to primitive mode. 
I just started playing 
simpler and a lot of those old 
came back to me. 33 

‘Dead Rock Star” just to show him it 



the man who wnb+ played thos+ 
righteous growt#k*± •J-.+n when I wa# 
a teenager... th*c**n— and ther# 
his brother to my right... how much 
closer could I ever get to the thrill of 
being an actual stooge or rather, part of 
that world of sound and emotion? little 
did I know... 

later that year in October, I get this 
email from a cat named robin who’s 
helping with putting on this award 
show called the shortlist at the henry 
fonda theatre, they need a bassist to 
go on with two guys from the hives and 
pete yorn plus—get this—iggy pop! I 
write back something to the effect of 
“yes, the fuck yeah!!!” and the day before 
iggy gets to town, I go up to hollywood 
and show these three guys some stooges 
tunes, they want to do “raw power” so 
we do that but I have a much better feel 
with the first two album stuff cuz that 
when ron was in the guitar chair (he 
would tell me his move to bass with the 
third record was a “demotion” though 
I’m kind of baised on that perspective, 


the thud sUfif nv.u-tlv, I really 
Iwt that sound thoi(f^ l-ifc«r songs 
*r* r**lly good, th* hiiw^s gcpys (pelle 
and mike) played guitar and pete was 
on drums. I got on great with all of them 
but really bonded with pete, what a nice 
cat. pelle amazed me with how much he 
knew about bands and stuff for being so 
young, we were all pretty much in awe 
when iggy comes in the next night and 
decides we should do “no fun,” “tv eye” 
and “I wanna be your dog.” he was so 
great leading us through the practice, 
my first time ever playing with him. 
what a blast! he tells me “so I hear 
you’ve played with ron” and I almost 
fainted. I was trying hard not to foam 
all over him. this was almost too much 
in my sense of things—what a trippy 
world to have stuff come together like 
it was. he said he was reading about 
the minutemen in michael azerrad’s 
“our band could be your life” book, what 
struck me by the first time talking with 
him was how sharp his mind was. like 
with ron too—it’s funny how some folks 


used to think this was idiot’s music just 
cuz it had lots of primitive emotion 
bound up in its fury, you can talk about 
most anything with all three of those 
guys and get as deep as you want with 
the thoughts—very, very bright cats, 
really aware too. inside, I was very 
emotional but tried to remain calm and 
glue it all together, iggy though was the 
man to make it happen cuz when the gig 
came the next night, nerves got the best 
of my partners and parts were missed 
and guitars out of tune but iggy never 
flinched an inch and was all the way the 
man of the moment, swinging his mic 
on it’s cord, he almost took me out! if 
he would’ve of, it would’ve been a total 
honor and I would even cherish it—this 
was the state I was in. I remember 
right before the gig, handing iggy ron’s 
number on the back of a sticker of mine 
and saying, “maybe you could call ron 
if you get a chance” and he says back 
to me, “mike, I called him last week.” I 
thought “wow, this maybe one day could 
mean ig and the ashetons might play 


together hnK?” of course, Itww 

iggy’s caJI -mi I i-Ti+fv from talkiri f m udtfi 
ron and #<wl*>llh*P>'Mere fully into T 
told iggy after our little three song set 
(and boy, did the folks go wild—iggy 
worked them good) that I never has such 
a rush since doing my first gigs with d. 
boon and georgie in front of people as an 
early minuteman. I told him it was an 
honor on high to get to help him out with 
some bass, shaking that man’s hand was 
a young man’s heart rattling like a 
shaking leaf, even though the driver’s 
license in his wallet very much said 
fortyfive years of age... 

Now, back to the tour diary excerpts... 

April 17, 2003: ...i get a call from iggy 
about the stooges reunion gig I’ve been 
asked to help him and the asheton 
brothers with next week, it’s great to 
hear from him. he has some good things 
to say about tallahassee when I’m 
telling him I’m playing here tonight—he 
says he likes the fir trees and thinks the 


town has a go:-3 n*m+. h+ gives me the 
Hst of the son(# wfW (-Hina play and 
*ven the order goliig to do them 

in—everything is from the first two 
albums (I kind of knew this cuz when 
I played with ron, he was very not into 
doing anything recorded after that), he 
says we’re going to have two days of 
“rehearsal” (I like to say “practice” cuz 
actors “rehearse” but whatever—he is 
the ig) and we’ll work the endings out 
for the tunes then cuz ron’s told him 
we had a way of ending them with j but 
he might want them different, ok with 
me, I’m there to help, not make things 
harder, he talks about the music stuff 
pretty quick but what he spends more 
time with is what I’m to wear, he says 
he’d like me to wear a t-shirt, though he 
knows I like flannels. I tell him that’s 
fine and anyway, I got the flannel thing 
from john fogerty so it’s no real blow to 
me personally, he’s very nice about this, 
he makes me feel he cares a lot and 
explains why he’d like me in a t-shirt and 
I say I respect him much and really, it’s 


(continues next page «•“) 
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Super Furry Animals 

Phantom Power 
(XL/Beggars) 

C: Again, there is this feel. 
Transcendental country rock. 
And of course I like an interlude, 
especially if it's very Air. A smile 
comes upon my face. Light it up 
and charge up the fog machine. 
21st Century 'Scarborough Fair'! 
Obscenely good! 



WHERE ART-ROCK THOU 
WVEDE RATTTZ? 


■G 
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+J-L-; 1 jgr ROCK tL-vt-XI Aivl Wjldt like “I 

wish I was an Oscar Meyer'TL; began when I was “approached” 
to provide “Stooge-esque” tracks for *. tig Hollywood flick. Fresh off the 
Dark Carnival I sez, “Howse about Rooi fuckin’ Asheton with an assorted 
bunch of alt-geezer heavy hitters to Totmd it out?” Ratttz Patrol: Thurston 
Moore, Mike Watt, Steve Shelley, Mark Arm, Sabir Mateen and Sean 
Lennon. We did our Stooges tracks for the flick (many thanks to Randall 
Poster) “and it was good.” Then of course some genius at the “label” decides 
they want put out the entire session. It was thusly christened “Ratttz Ass.” 
And then it sat. And there it sits. Lonely and tired. 

So in response to being suppressed by “the man,” I gather the Instant 
Mayhem production team-vibeologist Jim Dunbar and engine man Bil 
Emmons, aka the “American Rock Dudes,” and decide to bring the Ratttz 
back in for a second round. And this time we slammed originals, took a 
few space jams and scrambled a couple of choice Pretty Things. Now we 
have a real record. This one is called Wylde Ratttz and it’s a gas. Rip- 
roarin’ rock anthems penned mostly by Ron with some Niagara and Arm 
words. Thurst sings a couple and Watt contributes his own smokin’ pipe 
tune. Ron even sings one!!! Ecstatic Peace has it on the slow train to 
China schedule, but we’re a bunch of lazy bastards anyway so it’ll come 
out when it comes out. Floggin’ a few WR mp3s at the site for now. And 
meantime Watt and J Mascis (who was hangin’ at the Ratttz sessions) 
go out and play a buncho Stooges sets and then break out the Asheton 
bros for a few choice international “dates,” so ARD—that’s American Rock 
Dudes—start swingin’ that like we planned it all along and call it “Wylde 
Ratttz Jr”, and the next thing ya know Iggy, Ron, Rock Action, and Watt 
are swappin’ sweat. Ratttz Power!!! 

www.wylderatttz.com 
www. instantmayhem. com 



Jim Dunbar, Bil Emmons and Don Fleming 
a/k/a American Rock Dudes (ARD): 
thebrain trust behind Wylde Ratttz. 

Photo by Tom Schick, courtesy ARD. 


of a sudden. But once I was up there 
onstage and doing it, it was like I 
switched back to primitive mode. I 
just started playing simpler and a lot 
of those old riffs came back to me. I’m 
going Well goddamn I rehearsed this, 
but just being up there, it made some 
kind of magic that brought it all back 
to that kind of primitive stuff. 

Has it been strange, the three 
of you doing Stooges again and 
Dave Alexander not being there 
with you? 

No... because I’d been doin’ it a 
bunch with others. But Dave was 
there with me in spirit, because...! 
thought about that a lot, and I talked 
to my brother about it. He goes, Well 
Dave’s right here with me now, man. 
That’s how we all felt, and that’s why 
my brother gave Mike Watt the Dave 
Alexander t-shirt to wear, and Watt 
was so into it he wore it every day 
at practice too. We thought about 
Dave. When I took breaks I would 
say You know thanks to you, Dave. 
You were part of this, and...you 
should be proud. Cuz I’m so proud 
that you were a part of it. He was 
a very inneresting bass player. Watt 
goes ‘Man just listen to him, he was 
a tripped out bass player, that thing 
he does on “T.V. Eye” that just kinda 
rubber bands around your thing, 
that’s brilliant .’ We always miss 
him—I think about him every day, I 
always have. There isn’t a day that 
goes by that I don’t think about him 
a bunch. I’ve had many other bands, 
so I didn’t miss him in that sense. 
But I wish he coulda been here. 

I think listeners and the 
audience have always thought 
of Iggy as being fearless and 
spontaneous, but you’re talking 
about him being uncertain about 
songs... 

Well, for me, I like that edge for 
playing. I like to know that everyone 
knows the song, and there is a 
format: you got your basic song. But 
I enjoy what might happen within 
the tune. With Jim what’s amazing 
is he is—and we talked about 
this—he’s really worked hard on his 
stage show. He’s perfected it. He’s a 
better showman. He doesn’t beat the 
hell out of himself like he used to. If 
something came into his head, bam, 
he’d do it. But now he paces himself 
better. I mean, if you coulda seen 
some of the shows way back when, it 
was like Man the guy just went out 
and played a whole game of football 
in an hour. He’d always be battered 
up. He always hurt himself, almost 
all the time. Mostly at the beginning 
by accident: hitting the mike stand, 
take a tumble, do a swan dive off the 
stage and people got hip to it, here he 
comes, they thought it was funny, the 
parting of the crowd sea, and I’d go, 
Uh-oh, shit, they all moved! To see 
him just swan dive into a bunch of 
folding chairs and a fuckin’ floor. 

At the time, did that recklessness 
seem stupid to you? As ir^ if h-t 
hurts himj-il^ Row are w> £orm-i 
do the show -tomorrow? 


I kiiiw he would never really hiurt 
himself. I’m surprised he didn’t 
break any bones. But he got cuts and 
bruises and stitches. I would have 
so much fun watching him—even at 
Coachella I was going Oh shit, I gotta 
get my head back in the ball game, 
I’m watching Iggy. I got this smile 
on my face and I’m just watching 
him. [laughs] I never smiled in the 
Stooges! That’s part of my THING. 
I’m j-ujt- supposed to stand there, 


no smile on my face. Which I adw-ajc 
did, it was kind of a natural thing for 
me back then. That was my shtick, 
kind of: I was holding down the fort. 
But it was fun just to have enough 
muscle memory with the tunes at 
Coachella where I could kinda step 
out of myself for a couple seconds 
and see what’s goin’ on. I had a 
good time, [laughs] I was going, Man 
he’s sure knocking himself around. 
Uh-oh, he’s not gonna, rwdly go into 
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the crowd. And there he goes. I go, 
‘Goddamn dude.’ For all the things, 
the battering he’s taken onstage, and 
all the abuse he’s done to himself, 
he’s fared very well. 

It was an extraordinary 
performance. A lot of us were 
losing it—I don’t think anyone 
really ever expected to get to see 
the Stooges again. Could you tell 
from onstage how astounded the 
audience was? 

You know what, I never thought it 
would happen either. I’d thought 
Jim was pretty happy with his solo 
career. He’s very proud of it, and he 
should be. He likes being...Iggy Pop. 
But, this will help him also. And 
yeah, I could tell, I could see the 
faces. You know [people are in shock] 
when mouths are open and eyes are 
wide and they’re really just trying to 
drink it all in. It was very cool. At 
first I was nervous, until we started 
the first song and then I was fine. 
And what a trip to have Steve 
Mackey there for “Funhouse” 
and “L.A. Blues”! 

Yeah! He goes, ‘It’s my same horn.’ 
I go, ‘No way, you didn’t throw it in 
the San Francisco Bay or something 
by now‘?!? Talk about somebody 
who hasn’t changed! He’s the same 
gregarious talkative guy. It was so 
much fun to see him. I had played 
with him with J Mascis in San 
Francisco. That was fun. 

How did you got together with 
all those guys? 

The Wylde Ratttz thing. Don 
Fleming invited Mascis along for 
the second set of Velvet Goldmine 
sessions. We were sitting around, 
Steve Shelley, Thurston Moore, 
Mike Watt and Mark Arm and Don 
Fleming the producer goes, ‘Well let’s 
just jam every Stooges song that we 
know.’ And I’m going, Oh God, I don’t 
want to teach those songs to those 
guys. But they’re going, Oh no man, 
we know em all! So we just jammed. 
I didn’t have to teach them anything. 
Watt and J Mascis, they know the 
songs inside and out. Thurston and 
Watt said that’s how they learned to 
play guitar: playing along to Stooges 
songs. They’re really good songs to 
learn guitar on, because you can tell 
that you’re making progress. Watt’s 
such an eccentric perfectionist. [In 
mock outrage] ‘What! You don’t even 
know your own song?!’ And I’d go, 
‘Mike I haven’t played in 10 years.’ It 
was “1970.” I knew all the other ones. 
And then one time we were doing 
“Loose” and then J just didn’t play, 
and he stood there with this look on 
his face, and he goes ‘You forgot the 
whole beginning. You haven’t been 
playing that beginning part!’ And I 
went, Oh that’s right, I completely 
forgot about that E chord intro. And 
so I go, well you do it! So he played 
it, and I knew what time to do the 
riff, I just came in. So those guys 
remember stuff. It was fun playing 
with J tecause I waj -always telling 
iviryoiii, [mock pi-itiiL+ious voice] 
Will ir-^, you know tLi Stooges 


no problem aii J TJ b+ honored to wear a 
t-shirt, especi-Jly on+1( #ays drummer 
scotty is desigrvir< for the shovi 

I ask him if levis and chuck taylors are 
ok and he says those are strong, he also 
says jewelry is ok, like a leather wrist 
thing with the silver pyramid stud stuff, 
wow, this has got to be one of the most 
unusual but special phone calls I’ve 
ever cuz he makes me feel worthy of his 
energy and the importance he’s putting 
on this show. I have to say my pulse 
went up as he laid things out, he made it 
all pretty exciting and I got a righteous 
feeling just to be part of all this. I felt 
like a young watt again, hearing stooges 
and jamming along with them in my 
head—I could never imagine this ever 
happening then and it’s still hard too 
now. this call from iggy has really lit my 
fuse up much, man, am I gonna focus 
and try to deliver my best. I’m shaking 
like a leaf now. when the calls done, I am 
one excited watt. 

april 25,2003: ...my friend from teenage 


richard “fucldn" b-^n+y comes 
ah- 3 f+ts me at th+ I .a. 1 rt-mvational 

he takes w* up to 

hollywood and to some practice pad 
place called swing house and I wait for 
the team there, ron and scott asheton 
are the first to come—great to see them! 
last time was in december for those 
europe gigs with j—they look great 
and ready to play, we get all the stuff 
set up, I’m using two rented ampeg svt 
amps and my old gibson thunderbird 
II, a non-reverse one I call “bluey” and 
it’s trippy to play after being in a case 
so long—can’t remember when I played 
it last cuz I’ve been using the littel eb-3 
one for my live gigs the last few years, 
after getting used to the long scale, I 
remember its feel well, we do a couple 
of tunes but ron doesn’t want to “get 
burned out” before iggy comes. 

...I’m wearing the t-shirt scotty gave 
me that’s black with a picture of dave 
alexander on it. at the top, it says “the 
stooges” and I feel very proud, iggy’s 
totally focused and gets us together to 


play right away, he’s already got a song 
order picked, which is great and we start 
with “loose” —god, am I nervous—this is 
a definitely a pants-shitter. I clam the 
ending by coming in a beat early—what 
a fucking doof. iggy calls me on it and 
asks my if I know what I did wrong and 
I tell him yes. I’m completely zeroed in 
on him and absorbing every word and 
gesture he makes, speaking of gestures, 
when iggy practices, he just doesn’t 
stand there—it’s like my own personal 
gig cuz he’s leaping, twisting, howling— 
the whole nine yards, just like a gig—it’s 
wild and I really dig it. we work on 
every song and then inside every song, 
we work on every beginning and every 
ending and transition even, the one we 
really got to get we together (or maybe 
more “I” rather than “we”) is “dirt.” I’m 
adding notes that shouldn’t be there so 
iggy helps me pare it down to where he 
likes it. I admire the care he takes in 
getting this together, he’s not some putz 
who’s just gonna walk through this—he’s 
iggy pop who’s proud of his stooges work. 


I very iwa-Jt a -Ivi r+ his dedication -m-3 
concentrtl on. IYm t++ling that pairi -3-:-wti 

there now iwoc+ -m-1 more—it fed# Hk* 
a pool cue has been shoved up my ass 
but I’m not letting on to anyone about 
it. no whining from watt, he gets me to 
play the middle part with a consistent 
groove and not all over the place—he 
reasons it out with me and just doesn’t 
bark orders, he’s got a sharp mind and 
I dig his sensibilities, sometimes he’ll 
say “don’t get musical on me” and I 
know exactly what he means and I dig 
that—feeling and emotion come first not 
technique and self-satisfied “look at me” 
shit, everything in this band is to serve 
a purpose, it is sure one school night for 
watt but I dig it! he helps me purge the 
extra note I keep throwing in “loose” 
but says it’s cool if I throw it in there 
every once in a while, he helps with a 
mute I should throw in on “down on the 
street”—it’s great, he says, “you know, 
mike—I’m glad you blew that clam in 
that first song we did cuz it made things, 
you know—a lot more human.” I’m glad 


his not intimlJ-ifr+J 4# that the right 
word) into not- rfi+ what’s up cuz 

Em here to leAm, Tm h+re to aid and 
abet and help make this band sound the 
best it can. that’s what I want, not an 
ego stroke, it’s like going to the source 
for me and learning from THE MAN. it’s 
quite an opportunity, he checks in with 
ron on everything and ron’s got great 
opinions and perspectives on it too. we 
work and work and work Till scotty can 
barely drum any more—he didn’t get 
any sleep last night either. 

april 26, 2003: ...we work on beginning 
and ending bits, refining all we learned 
yesterday, iggy’s just as focused and 
dedicated as yesterday, even when 
anthony (peppers) and rick rubin come 
in to watch a couple of tunes, he keeps 
us on course and the social thing on 
minimum, it’s very inspiring to me. 
this cat leads by example and I dig it. 
like yesterday, iggy just doesn’t sing the 
songs, he goes for it—just like it was a 
gig. it’s a balls-out thing and not tame 
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ANOTHER COOL TIME 



“I didn’t go along with the 
heroin bullshit. It was really 
hard to see the guys you hung 
out with, and try to build a 
dream with, just going down 
the tubes, man. ” 


songs, they lend themselves to sorta 
like free-form jazz. And J goes okay 
and he would just take it wherever 
he thought was fun to take it. That 
was very cool. But Watt was always 
saying Gee you know I love J but it’d 
sure be neat just to play the songs 
with you sometime too. So it wound 
up that Mike got his wish. 

If anyone in the Stooges story 
has anything to be bitter about, 
it would have to be you. I mean, 
those guys sold your guitar for 
drugs! 

Yeah, that was in New York. I told 
this roadie, I’ll take the guitars. And 
this roadie was like, No I’ll grab that 
guitar, I’ll take it back to the hotel. 
I knew something was up. I found 
out later that what happened is it 
went right to Harlem, right into the 
hands of a black guy that was gonna 
get em heroin. And the black guy 
said I’ll be right back, lemme take 
the guitar and he went right up the 
stairs and right out the back door. No 
heroin—and no guitar. They didn’t 
even score! [laughs] They got ripped! 
And I didn’t find out til later. They 
did the same old bullshit, my brother 
wouldn’t even Tess up. The roadie 
goes, Oh yeah, I put it down at the 
gig, man, and turned my back, and 
it’s gone, I looked everywhere.’ Even 
though I didn't know thadfc-s wLvt 
had happen* i" I was goin.gr, TIllt 


is bullshit, this has never happened 
before. But I did right, I fired him 
right then and there. 

I didn’t go along with the heroin 
bullshit. It was really hard to see the 
guys you hung out with, and try to 
build a dream with, just going down 
the tubes, man. To wake up everyday 
and see possessions missing. 'Wait a 
minute, where’s the electric piano?’ 
6-7-800-dollar electric piano went 
to get 40 dollars’ worth of heroin. 
Bullshit like that. 

How did you stay straight amidst 
all that stuff? 


It wasn’t easy. Probably what really 
helped me, when they really got badly 
into heroin, for a good period I had 
my first live-in girlfriend. And pretty 
much, they didn’t like that. 'Hey 
you’re not one of the dudes anymore, 
man!’ We had an apartment in the 
Stooge house. It was a big house that 
the original owners had turned into 
separate apartments, and we had 
our own apartment. And those guys, 
we didn’t even see them. I just hung 
out with her. Then Bill Cheatham 
[who played piano and bass with the 
Stooges at different points], he got 


into doing some heroin for a while, 
but he realized it was bullshit. So he 
really did just cold turkey. He locked 
himself in his room for a week, and 
I would take him orange juice or 
whatever he wanted—chocolate 
milk!—and he did, he just kicked. 
So I had him to hang with now too. 
Even he stayed away because it was 
so bad. 

After Dave Alexander was fired 
—Iggy had fired him, I knew there 
was no point in arguing—James 
came in and played [second] guitar. 
James and Iggy somehow hit it off, 
they formed that junkie relationship. 
Even though things were already 
really in bad shape, once James came 
aboard, it was the total swan song. I 
mean, it was some of the worst times 
of my life, just to see everything you 
had done fall apart, only because 
of drugs. It was fun when we were 
smoking marijuana and hash, and 
we had our little acid phase, for me 
that was about as far as it went, 
then...BA-BA-BA-BOOM... Our road 
manager, who had been clean for 
those couple of years, he got back 
into it, and he drug those guys in, 
and that was like... Oh man, it was a 
terrible ending. 'Cause it didn’t have 
to end, but the drugs killed it. 

Later, for Raw Power , Iggy asked 
y= n -i uid Scott b ick. Only now 
y= n -i w>r * th> t -usijt and Janies 

feel warmness in my hands and feet and 
then it spreads through my body, ridding 
me of the chills and those crazy shakes, 
they put me in a golf couse with ron and 
scotty and we’re off for the stage, thank 
you much, flea, thank you too, ian. 

it’s crazy at the stage—it’s kind of 
chaotic but I get my bass on. we’re not 
like we practiced coming on stage but 
“a poor carpenter blames his tools,” I’ve 
heard said so it’s no time to get fussy now. 
iggy starts the gig. a big fever flash comes 
on me and I hit a note on the first hit ron 
and scott do for “loose”—I’m not supposed 
to do that! aaarrgggghhhh—this is a 
wake-up call that I’m gonna have to 
focus hard and fight the spaceyness this 
sickness is trying to put on me. I put my 
(continues page 41) 




or tepid a bit. he’s totally aware too of 
all the sounds and rhythms, what a cat 
to have lead your band and also be the 
front man—whoa, incredible. I never 
knew how those stooges records were 
made and could only imagine, during 
a break, I speak to ig’s manager art 
about all this, what a mindblow it is 
to me—even with me being around a 
bunch and having seen all kinds of stuff, 
even with this hurt and sickness (I can’t 
even sit down at this point), my mind is 
so fired-up to be here, to learn like it 
was like even mosque/temple/church or 
whatever—these pracs are hitting me at 
all kinds of levels. I’ve played the songs 
so many times in the last few years 
since my sickness but to get into them 


this way is a whole rebirth kind of thing 
with them—sort of like when I heard 
them as a boy and was doing air-bass to 
them, wild! trippy how the time flies by 
too, even with the hurts, we do the whole 
set, just like we’re gonna do it tomorrow 
and it’s very much happening, it’s got a 
great flow, we’re ready. 

everyone sure is into this stooges 
thing—I can tell we all feel like we owe 
iggy, ron and scotty (dave too—r.i.p.) 
so much for being able to do what we 
do and draw so much direction and 
confidence from, would’ve there ever 
even been a punk movement with out 
the stooges? hard for me to imagine. 

april 27, 2003: ...we get [to the 


Coachella grounds] right as sonic youth 
is playing their last tune and they sound 
good, ron and scott asheton ride up on 
a golf cart and it’s big hugs to them, 
so glad they’re here. I’ve got the same 
t-shirt on I’ve been wearing for the 
practices—the dave alexander one that 
scotty gave me and over that, the yellow 
coat my ma gave me. the wind’s picking 
up so inside with me. a chill is creeping 
into my bones cuz of the fever and I 
start with these shakes, small at first 
and then they become more and more 
violent on me—I wrap myself in a bed 
spread and wear scotty’s “rock action” 
hat to get warmth inside of me. iggy’s in 
his trailer and hopefully he’s unaware of 
my nightmare situation. I know ron and 


scotty know and they’re worried. I’m 
just trying to get through all this hurt 
and not let anyone down, that would be 
the worst, ian mackaye comes by and 
tries to warm me up with hugs, we got 
a half-hour to go. flea comes in and tries 
too, then he says the chili peppers have 
this nurse who helps them sometimes 
when someone’s sick with vitamins in 
their arm. I’ve never had that but I’ll try 
anything now, I am at my lowest point, 
the lady is gentle with me and puts a 
big plastic syringe full of vitamins into 
my arm. it takes life fifteen minutes— 
there’s a lot and it’s gotta go in slow, 
she asks if I feel any burning but with 
all my hurts, I can’t feel anything like 
that, when it’s finally in me though, I do 
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Want 

(Dreamworks) 

C: Who is this?!? Cool, man. The 
George Gershwin thing is kinda 
weird. 

D: Brian Wilson on Broadway. 
Beautiful. You go, Rufus! 
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Young Marble Giants 

Colossal Youth (reissue) 

(PIAS America) 

C: They were a welcome new 
thing, totally different to 
everything that came out back 
then. A purist simplicity and 
emotion and intimacy from first 
to last note. 

D: Laptop music without 
computers. 

C: Music to describe little 
gestures and subtleties between 
people, while everyone else was 
screaming and pogoing! 


Williamson was the guitarist. 
And Iggy and James were 
writing the songs on their own... 

Iggy said he couldn’t find a bass 
player or a drummer, 'we’ve 
auditioned a hundred people, we 
can’t find anybody,’ and how would 
we like to play I said, Well you know, 
cool. I had a good time playing bass 
then because I started out playing 
bass in my high school rock band, so 
it was fun at least to go in and do it. 
I enjoyed it playing it myself, just [in 
pretentious voice] to show the world 
that I can play some bass guitar. 

But you won’t play these songs 
now. 

I enjoy some of those songs, but I 
never played 'em on guitar. I don’t 
want to learn to play 'em. What 
little input I did have, you know, 
writing little pieces or helping a 
song develop, they didn’t even give 
me credit. I came up with just little 
things here and there—nothing 
major—but still, my feeling is, I’m 
not gonna play something that I 
didn’t write or wasn’t given any 
credit for. But my problem with those 
times was that it wasn’t a band. Iggy 
was signed with MainMan, it was his 
record deal, his management deal, 
and basically, in reality, we were just 
signed as backup people. We didn’t 
even see him that much a lot of 
times when we weren’t working. He 
already had established his whole 
little group of friends and cronies 
that were into his kind of shit. The 
three of us—Williamson, my brother, 
myself—did tend to stay together a 
bit more. 


MainMan finally wound up 
dumping Iggy, and we got new 
management and a booking 
agent, but they had it so we were 
constantly playing! Every day, just 
about, on the road. And when we 
did come back, it was just for a 
week or two before we’d go back 


out on the road for months again. 
It was like some bizarre Twilight 
Zone : you can never get out of being 
in the band, your stage clothes 
are so dirty you don’t really have 
time to wash them that often, and 
just living out of a suitcase, it was 
maddening. It was like Goddamn, 
this isn’t fun at all, this is like some 
sort of weird hell—a bad dream I 
can’t wake up from. 

Do you ever talk with James 
Williamson? What’s he up to now? 
He works with Sony, something to 
do with computers. He travels a lot, 
he goes to Europe and Japan all the 
time. He’s visited a couple times, 


to see me and my brother and our 
sister. It was cool. We had such great 
times when the Stooges were doing 
well and the only drugs anyone took 
was smoking marijuana, basically. 
There was LOTS of good times. 
What happens with the Stooges 
after you do those September 


shows in Europe? 

We probably won’t play again cuz 
Jim is interested in not going out too 
much now... Going with the material 
we have now would be fun but Jim’s 
gotta promote his record, he’s got 
a whole agenda of stuff he’s gotta 
do, and he’s excited about doing a 
Stooges record. I’ve gotta come up 
with a lot of stuff. One of my quirks, 
which I’ve done well with, is when I 
get a deadline is when I really start 
cranking. But that’s just too nerve- 
wracking to have to come up with 
a whole lot... I can come up with 
like 10 or 12 things, but not 30. You 
need that much cuz you’re gonna 


throw half of it away. So, basically 
for me, after September I’ll just be 
writing tunes. I’ll have enough time 
to do it so I don’t get all jammed up. 
I’m hoping next year we’ll go and do 
some stuff. 

Now, what does all this mean for 
your horror film career? 

My buddy Gary Jones who did the 
Mosquito picture, he’s partnered 
up with Gunnar Hansen, who 
was Leatherface. They’ve written 
a screenplay, he’s got his little 
company together, Gary, and we’re 
gonna do an independent film called 
The Last Horror Picture Show. It’ll 
be starring Gunnar Hansen, Robert 
Englund, who was Freddy Krueger, 
and Kane Hodder who was Jason. 
They’re gonna play evil guys, but not 
those particular characters. So it’s 
kind of an inneresting premise, it’s 
a horror picture WITHIN a horror 
picture. I’m excited about it, it’s a 
good story. So we’re trying to raise 
dough now. The producers of the film 
asked if the Stooges might do the 
theme song, and also I will do other 
bits of music in the film, so besides 
my small acting part I’ll be doing 
some music. 

What would your character be? 

I would once again be what I always 
play: a goofy, wacky something-or- 
other. It’s a small principal part, 
because pretty much the focus of the 
movie is on the three main bad guys, 
and then the younger people that all 
get offed. [laughs] In this one, I’m 
the loser musician...who [in mock 
sentimental voice] turns out to be a 
hero in the end. © 


“We had such great times 
when the Stooges were 
doing well and the only 
drug anyone took 
was marijuana. ” 
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WHEN GOOD PRANKSTERS GO CHRISTIAN 


(continued from page 10) it all was and 

how he was planning to fight the 
group in court. 

When we hung up, I tried to picture 
A1 on the other end of the line, holed 
up in a dusty corner of the parsonage. 
Was he peacefully contemplating his 
friends and faith and the legal fight 
to come? Or was he laughing? 

He was laughing, of course. As had 
become clear to everyone on the 
inner circles of Cacophony, the whole 
thing was a prank. There were no 
fatalities, no accident, no one even 
named Daniel Lippert. Peter was 
alive and well and following every 
word of grief, like Tom Sawyer 
eavesdropping on his own funeral. 
As for Al’s newfound Christianity— 
well, that wasn’t quite sincere, but it 
wasn’t exactly a put-on either. 

The prank began, A1 said, with a 
realization that the time had come 
to get out of Cacophony—a decision 
that came after he had quit drinking, 
gone into therapy and began taking 
antidepressants. “A lot of us are 
getting older and it’s no fun anymore,” 
he says. “A lot of ugly stuff catches 
up with you.” In early November A1 
learned that Peter Gieberger had 
been laid off from his dot-com job and 
had fled with a severance check for a 
new life in New Orleans. It happened 
that A1 had recently spotted a photo 
from the Halloween event of Peter in 
a Santa suit, waving a blurred can at 
the camera lens with a crazed look 
in his eye. The scheme took shape 
from there. Both Peter and his friend 
Ryan Hill (an outsider to Cacophony 
whose name was changed to prevent 
collateral grieving) gave the go- 
ahead, pleased to have been given 
the unusual opportunity to survive 
their own deaths. After warning 
longtime members about his plans 
and recruiting a few to play along, A1 
dropped his bomb. 

Friends of A1 fanned the flames, 
baiting other members by acting the 
part of outraged secularists and loyal 
Christians. But in typical Cacophony 
fashion, the roles soon blurred, as 
members began mixing searing 
confessions of their own spiritual 
yearnings with bald-faced lies about 
their identities and motives. Others 
traded outrage for faux sympathy 
once they realized they’d been duped. 
“It was a completely paranoid game 
we were all playing on each other,” 
says Margaret Torco, a freelance 
writer and eBay merchant known 
as Reverend Margaret. “Even people 
who were in on the prank thought 
they were being pranked.” 

The resulting mess pleased A1 
enormously. “It’s the only prank 
I’ve done that counts, in a way,” 
he said. “All of us who have been 
organizing to make chaos happen 
got to experience what Cacophony 
should be about—chaos, confusion, 
puzzlement, wonder.” 

Al’s conversion and the resulting 
turmoil came just as Bruce Elliot, six 
months shy of his 40th birthday and 
growing increasingly disillusioned 
with Cacophony, was taking stock 
of his own life. He vented his harsh 
conclusions on the Cacophony 
posting board. “This decade-long 
downward spiral of stupid and silly 
behavior has finally killed someone 
(apparently), and I’m only surprised 
at how long it took,” he wrote. “For a 
while I have privately said this about 
East side boho society, and now I state 
it 'publicly’: There is a depressing 
difference between a bunch of people 
who are 25, underemployed, and 
sarcastic and a bunch who are 40, 
unemployed, and bitter.” 

Bruce e-mailed A1 privately to warn 
him that the group was falling apart. 
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“I’m not sure if this is some kind of 
prank, Al, or another raft of peace 
you have swum to and are inviting 
us on board,” he wrote. “If the latter 
is the case, I want to thank you for 
the invite. It has certainly electrified 
a dormant group, but I fear it has 
also offended most of them.” 

While the debate soon cooled, 
Bruce’s depression didn’t lift. 
One late night with friends at a 
neighborhood coffee shop, Bruce 
complained about his ongoing 
troubles finding work and making 
a living. “Here was this big birthday 
coming up, and he was like, What 
have I got to show for it?”’ Perrick 
says. “He told me his older sister had 
told him if it got too bad he could 
move into his old room at her house. 

I think that really upset him.” 

Friends in Cacophony hoped 
they might cheer Bruce up at a 
big event planned to complete Al’s 
prank, a party at a German beer 
hall where members would celebrate 
their cleverness and toast AI on. his 
retirement. But on the motiuiig- of 
the party, Al received a mtsssgz 

NHCHfrtL 


professor has quit the university,” 
Daniel Collins, a disc jockey and 
sometime Cacophony member, wrote 
on a hastily posted memorial page. 

Messages Bruce posted to the 
Cacophony Web site in the days 
before his death make it plain he 
was caught up in a dark struggle. 
“Having come out in a time of plague, 
I’m tediously familiar with the 
death of acquaintances and friends 
and their affect upon their peers,” 
he wrote. “Surprise and shock are 
quickly traded for remembrance but 
little recollection as the party carries 
on with the specter of ever-present 
death hanging over it like an ugly 
black pinata.” Later, he added: “We all 
pass through the formless void, which 
has neither purpose or reason, thus 
it is sensible to give it those things, 
knowing they can only come from 
within you.” The self-styled expert 
in kitsch and irony was now plunged 
into far more profound territory. 

For their part, Cacophony 
members say they don’t believe Al 
or wtyone else in the organization 
responsibility for Bruce’s 
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“There is a depressing difference 
between a bunch of people who are 
25, underemployed and sarcastic and 
a bunch who are 40, 
unemployed and bitter. 33 


that sounded, at first, like the out- 
of-the-ether climax of one of his own 
pranks. 

Bruce Elliott was dead. His body 
had been found strung up under a 
doorway of his apartment. He had 
been hanging there for two or three 
days. Michael Perrick and Bruce’s 
boyfriend made the discovery on a 
Wednesday evening after several 
messages left at his house went 
unanswered. There was no note. 
(As for the inevitable speculation 
that Bruce’s suicide was yet another 
hoax, spokesman Scott Carrier of the 
L.A. County Coroner’s Office read 
to me the death certificate. Name: 
Bruce David Elliott. Age: 39. Cause 
of Death: Asphyxia. “The death has 
been ruled a suicide,” said Carrier.) 

The celebration for Al became a 
wake. No one joked about Peter’s 
phony death. Instead, they told 
their favorite Bruce stories— 
Bruce convincing a vegan dinner 
companion to try a bite of silkworms, 
Bruce putting on a spectacular 
Fourth of July fireworks display for 
the kids in his neighborhood. “I feel 
like a student who just enrolled in 
a great class, only to find the star 


death. “It is horrible and shocking, 
but I don’t think anyone believes 
his death had anything to do with 
Cacophony,” says Cooper. “There’s 
no connection, other than the fact 
that we’re all hard-living people. Any 
time you do the stupid shit we do, go 
underground or play with fire, or go 
out into the desert with guns, there’s 
a risk you’ll get hurt. We’re lucky we 
don’t die more often.” 

Al saw Bruce’s death as another 
eerie and troubling coincidence in the 
make-believe world of Cacophony. In 
the days after Bruce died, Al says he 
lay awake stunned by how it all came 
to an end. “I feel like I built this huge 
hall of mirrors and then ran smack- 
dab into the middle of one.” 

GOO 

More than a hundred family and 
friends filled a church in West 
Hollywood for Bruce’s memorial 
service. It was, says his sister Caroline, 
quite a crowd, including Bruce’s mother, 
a former stewardess, taking turns at 
the podium with Tiki enthusiasts in 
Hawaiian shirts and fully outfitted 
members of the California B&B Corps, 
a gay uniform club. 

A week later, Al was given his 
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own memorial service of sorts. Miles 
from the nearest paved road in 
the moonless Mojave, 20 longtime 
Cacophonists gathered to burn a 
life-size effigy of Al. Friends worked 
on the figure for more than a month, 
fussing over the facial features and 
wrapping a steel skeleton in layers 
of paraffin, burlap, and auto putty. 
While the rest of the group sang 
and danced under the din of a boom 
box blaring a Highland bagpipe, Al 
shivered in the desert cold, watching 
himself burn. Smoke billowed out 
his eye sockets. Fluid dripped from 
his fingers. A stash of fireworks 
ignited inside his chest, sending 
white sparks spraying from between 
his ribs. 

Looking back on those past few 
months, Al says he wonders how 
many of those involved had any idea 
how many of his true feelings were 
exposed within all the put-ons. He 
may not be born again, but he insists 
he’s always considered himself a 
Christian—he just kept quiet on the 
subject with most Cacophonists for 
fear of being labeled a freak. “This 
was a way of coming out of the closet 
and masking those religious beliefs 
in exaggeration,” he says. 

Meanwhile, Cacophony continues. 
A group of longtime members 
continues to host fieldtrips and plan 
events. At one monthly meeting, 
members discussed plans to erect 
a memorial to the deceased pets 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in a 
neighborhood dog park. Later, they 
made preparations for an evening of 
performance and sermons under the 
auspices of an imaginary sect called 
the Church of the Pornographic. “We 
need strippers and sex acts and fire- 
breathers,” said Cacophonist Eric 
Howard. “We need guys who tie their 
dicks in knots.” 

For his part, Al has stayed out. 
Getting used to everyday life hasn’t 
been easy—Al says he went through a 
“long, dry, lifeless” period. He split up 
with his longtime girlfriend Jane and 
struggled in attempts to make a living 
writing. Things began to turn around 
when he met the comic Margaret Cho 
though an Internet dating service. “I 
had no idea who she was,” Al says. 
“Which is the only way it would have 
worked — I don’t think she could have 
stood it if I was a fanboy.” 

The pair moved in together last 
year, combining their collections of 
religious artifacts, ethnic trinkets 
and flea market knick-knacks. 
One recent Friday the 13th, they 
exchanged Masonic wedding rings 
in their back yard at an alter Al 
rigged to spit fire at the moment of 
truth. The ceremony was vintage 
Cacophony, with flamboyant 
drag queen pals hobnobbing with 
bewildered Koreans and Midwestern 
relatives. 

While a few former comrades 
were astonished to learn of Al’s 
marriage—a few assumed it was 
yet another elaborate prank when 
their names turned up in People 
magazine—Al says longtime friends 
are delighted he found a partner who 
shares his love of the perverse and 
the absurd. “She’s delighted to have 
corpses on the roof dancing for her 
wedding,” he says. 

Lately, Al has found himself 
instinctively tuning in the fire-and- 
brimstone preachers on AM radio. 
He would have snickered at such a 
thing back in the Cacophony days, 
or maybe cooked up a prank that 
would have left the broadcasters and 
listeners momentarily gasping or 
annoyed or just plain mystified. But 
not anymore. 

“I can’t explain it,” Al says. “But now 
I find their voices very comforting.” © 
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F or the main event this time we 
were hoping to write of our 
adventures on the "More Hair Less 
Bush" tour, which took a group of 
musicians and poets, ranging in age 
from 18 to 65, to a few select spots 
on the East Coast to unload bursts 
of freedom in the direction of the 
White House. But there just wasn't 
enough time to get our notes in order. 
Consequently, the closest thing to 
big news has to be the imminent 
release of JANDEK ON CORWOOD, 
a documentary film that should blow 
more than a few minds. 

Director Chad Friedrichs and 
producer/interviewer Paul Fehler, 
trotted across the world, trying to 
figure out what the hell is up with 
JANDEK, the mysterious, Texas-based 
author of 30-plus albums, whose 
hermeticism is as legendary as his 
sonics. Using just music, images 
copped from albums, a picture of 
the record label's P.0, box, and 
talking head interviews, Jandek on 
Corwood creates a lovely portrait 
of mysterious activity. Although I 
would argue that the interview shots 
(especially that done with our own, 
Byron Coley) make the subjects looks 
far more hideous than they do in 
real life, the film still holds together 
beautifully. And it is sure to make 
viewers curious about the music, so 
next time we'll try to present some 
thumbnail encapsulations of the 
Jandek oeuvre. 

In the meantime, this film is 
scheduled to start hitting the festival 
circuit in September and should be 
available for home viewing pretty 
soon. Calvin Johnson comes off really 
well, by the way. So I suggest that 
all potential film interviewees take 
a good look at his performance, and 
try to internalize the knowledge he so 
obviously possesses. 

While no one seemed to be looking, 
Sub Pop Records released some of the 
best albums of the last coupla years. 
If you didn't notice, shame on you. 
Anyway, one of last year's best was 
The Creek Drank the Cradle by IRON 
AND WINE. It was a CD-only issue in 
its original form, but now it has been 
reissued in a spanking new LP format 
with a bonus 7" containing two great 
new tracks. Iron and Wine is primarily 
a solo vehicle for Floridian Sam Beam, 
and the album is one of the most 
lovely recent jewels of homemade 
loner folk karma. Using formal models 
that are not at odds with commercial 
stuff (Simon & Garfuck, CSN & Doug, 
whatever), Beam manages to create 
exquisite interior vistas of beauty 
and desolation with simple acoustic 
plucking and homegrown overdubbed 
vocals. His work is some of the best 
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stuff in this vein we've heard in a 
golldarn coon's age, and the two new 
tracks are absolutely bitchen too. 

One of the most genuinely sweet 
spots in the American underground 
has lately been Load Records of 
Providence. Best known for Lightning 
Bolt, they manage to package up 
all kinds of other hideous noise as 
well, and two of their latest albums 
are very hideous indeed. Smarmy 
Mob by Milwaukee's NEON HUNK 
is another in the seemingly endless 
line of electronic-destructo duos, 
costumed like super heroes, intent 
on obliterating the historical divide 
between no wave and the BEF scene. 


As compeling as watching one of 
those Faces of Death vids if were 
entirely composed of accidents 
befalling guys in clown outfits. Wow. 
Bring me the head of Don Fleming. 
Even more disturbing (almost), 
and in the same horrible genre (or 
close, anyway), is the new MLP by 
PINK AND BROWN. Shame Fantasy 
II (Load) is a bit less discoid, a bit 
more sampler-and-rock in its mungy 
trajectory, but it is still a flitty bale 
of masked terror tag with a kind of 
hip-swinging form-bloat that is a real 
prostate teaser. There is obviously 
something harsh in the water down 
there /n Prowdertce, so if you go 


there, bring your own bottled. 

Any talk of Canadian industrial 
noise will surely get people thinking 
about GX Jupitter-Larsen and his 
seminal outfit, THE HATERS. Well, 
everyone should now that this 
leather-clad nice guy is still around, 
and his latest thing is a MLP croak- 
splice with someone who calls himself 
Mr. California. Eponymous, this record 
(Peer Pressure Zombie) is a classic 
sheet of wacko assemblage. Lots of 
RRR-style harsh electronics blended 
with musique concrete joke-tropes 
and sinister, rapidly expanding 
rhythms. It's almost like hopping into 
a bathtub with Ron Lessard! What an 
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▲ s something of a haunted 
carnivore myself, hearing the 
groan of the abattoir every time I bite 
into a burger, I've always respected 
Ted Nugent for killing his own meat. 
No flinching from reality there, no 
insulation from the dripping fact; 
every day he eyeballs his naked 
lunch. Then there's his music, his 
killer dinosaur rock, with the big 
bones and the tiny gem-like brain, 
ancestor of nothing, an influence 
on nobody, awesomely stranded 
in time. And then-for which I most 
esteem him-there's his MOUTH, his 
stupendous verbal barrage. Between 
songs, the freaky preacher-babble; on 
air and on the page, comic rant-power. 
Here he is in 1977, telling High Times 
why he doesn't use effects pedals: 
'When the fuzztone first came out, I 
fucked around with that. When the 
wah-wah came out, I fucked around 
with that. I fucked around with 
flangers and phasers. But my ears 
are the man in charge, and I just 
like a powerful guitar sound through 
an amp.' Undeniable-the champing 
rhythm, the build, the final resolving 
chord. Heavy metal speech! 

The Nuge has always hunted, 
always barked about guns and 
freedom: this strain of Amerimania 
has always been part of him, like the 
militaristic guitar-drum tattoo—POM- 
P0M-P0M-P0MMM!-that suddenly 
rears up, tumescent with martial 
pride, from the psycho-murk of 
'Stranglehold'. In his middle age the 
arteries have hardened and instinct, 
as it tends to, has become ideology: 
he's officially gone Republican. His 
seat on the board of the NRA, his 
campaigning with the Ted Nugent 
United Sportsmen of America, his 
magazine articles and ear-bashing 
radio shows-the Nuge-ian agenda 



advances in step with this country's 
ruling party. But he's still the NUGE, 
punk. Metal fans have always 'got' 
him better than anyone else: his 
sly bombast is part of the metal 
vocabulary, and ears sophisticatedly 
attuned to monstrous overstatement 
will have no problem with Nuge-isms 
like 'whack'em and stack'em', 'rape 
o'the hills', 'I am the most intense 
human being who ever lived' etc. 
Voters, on the other hand-and 
one day soon it will come down to 
voters-are, like the innocent fawns 
of the forest, easily startled. Act too 
loud and they'll prance away in terror, 
never to return. So the Nuge, now 
going mainstream, coming in from 
the grizzly Right with his message of 
clean living, fresh meat, family values 
and guns for all, has been toning it 
down. Hence, we must believe, the 
publication of Married To A Rock Star, 
this book by Mrs Shemane Nugent, 
his 'veteran rock wife' of 14 years. 
Graciously blurbed by all the Right 


people—Charlton Heston reaffirms 
that 'Ted is one of the good guys', 
Sean Hannity of radio duo Hannity 
and Colmes promises the reader 'a 
renewed sense of the morality and 
faith that underlie the important 
institution of marriage'-Married... 
is soft-focus, vaseline-on-the-lens 
Nuge: something for the lady 
electorate. 

It's not a great book. It is, 
unforgiveably, a boring book. For 
a start, Shemane writes much too 
nicey-nicey to be interesting about 
her man. To wit: 'His wild and crazy 
antics always make me laugh, and 
I do believe that laughter is one of 
the best medicines...' Surely 'THE 
best medicine'? Anyway, shielding 
our eyes from this blast of insight, 
we stagger on, to learn that 'From 
the moment our eyes met, Ted and 
I had an undeniable chemistry and 
bond. Ted was witty and fascinating.' 
And so on. What might we have hoped 
for from a book by Ted Nugent's 
wife? A glimpse of the inner life, the 
inner Ted, everything negated by the 
endless exterior bluster and blowing- 
hard of the Motor City Madman? 
Weak Ted-impotent Ted-speechless 
Ted-Ted squalid, sorrowful, scuttling, 
abashed-a flash of wet fur, cringing 
teeth, the underside of a man-but 
no. Mrs Nugent elects to blandly 
boost her hubby along the familiar 
lines-his 'bold, dynamic presence' 
etc.-although the 'vibrant authentic 
wildman' is now tempered with a 
certain world-historical grandeur. 
He has 'colossal presence in the 
media' and has touched thousands 
of lives with his oratory. 'We meet 
all types of people who stop Ted to 
thank him for speaking out about 
the Second Amendment and hunters' 
rights—Navy SEALs, cops, marines, 
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old school joy! 

Great sophomore effort from New 
England's USAISAMONSTER. The 
Masonic Chronic 12" (Infrasound) 
goes from grunge to acid folk to 
pseudo-Zep boogie faster than a 
puritan could wiggle his penis into 
a cider doughnut. This lacks the 
electro-debauchery of some of the 
Providence groups, and takes the two 
man dynamic in a different direction 
then Lightning Bolt, but it's in the 
same genre-slapping, barrel-down- 
the-fucking-hill direction. Shouting for 
peace and love in a world run ragged 
by bagmen for Bush, USAISAMONSTER 
slither with beauty ad weirdness, in 
a way that gets close to being jokey 
at time, without actually pushing 
over the threshold. It's a good trick, 
and they do it like champs. And the 
silkscreened cover's made out of 
hemp, too. So that means you can use 
it for a rope! Alright! 

Italy's MY CAT IS AN ALIEN is 
the finest two-brother band from 
Italy since the end of the Great War. 
Their sounds move though the air the 
way that a tub of fine Roman butter 
moves through a circus ape, and their 
new LP, II Segno (Starlight Furniture 
Company), is another stab into the 
brilliance of the dark. None of their 
albums really sounds that much like 
any of their other ones, but all of 
'em sound pretty great and this 'un's 
no exception. The overall textural 
cohesion is provided by a simmering 
wall of electric guitar that gets 
studded with a whole assortment of 
things: string plonks, toy instruments, 
mopey voices, starling urine, pierced 
nipples, etc. And hey, there's a third 
guy on this one, too. But he is not a 
brother. Still, he helps to widen the 
palette here, making the creepy stuff 
creepier, the tinny stuff tinnier, and 
the blazing curtains of puh blazier. 
So, maybe he is a "brother," y'know? 
Either way, the soundscapes here will 
tap at so many of your inner windows 
that you'll be flipping your head back 
an forth like a tuna. And that's a nice 
feeling this time of year. Ask Charlie. 

Canadian poet VALERIE WEBBER, 
teams up with staunch Clevelander, 
MATT WASCOVICH, for a hot duck 
of collaboration called Figure Order 
(Slow Toe). Webber's new poems 
are even better than the ones in the 
book of hers we issued (Dimly Lit 
Wildlife, Glass Eye, hint, hint), and 
Wasco's stuff is a new high point for 
him as well. But it's the collabs that 
shred the hardest. It's hard to tell 
where one voice trails off and the 
other picks up, and the images and 
words dance like bacon puppets in a 
hot fucking griddle. Really great stuff, 
and Wasco has a ton of other things in 

(continues next page ) 
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the pipeline, so drop him some money. 
Pronto! 

Totally choogle-riffic new LP from 
Boston's SUNBURNED HAND OF 
THE MAN. Entitled The Trickle-Down 
Theory of Lord Knows What (Eclipse) 
it is a more experimental, less-jam-ass 
document than some of their other 
material. This is not to say that the 
music here is not largely built around 
unending, ceaselessly-circulating 
rhythms and voices that rise out of 
the aether like croaks from minor 
characters in Alejandro Jodorowsky's 
early epics. Not hardly. But there is a 
mysterious carnality and abandon to 
much of the playing here that some 
of their more dissolute stuff lacks. 
Too bad they didn't make Ed Hardy 
issue Trickle Down in a gatefold cover. 
Then it'd be tops for cleaning & rolling. 
But some people are above that shit, 
I guess. Still, this is the album thus far 
most indicative of what many view as 
the best parts of the huge, fluxating 
collective that is Sunburned Hand of 
the Man. While everything lurches in a 
single direction (more or less), there's 
still plenty of room for personal 
wiggling and expansion. It's hard to 
be absolutely sure which of their 
special weapons they hauled out for 
the session (Corsano or Capistran), so 
if anyone asks, just throw your hands 
up in the air and giggle a lot. They'll 
leave you alone. 

The sound of Young Norway is 
not a topic that gets a whole lotta 
attention at the breakfast table, 
usually, but then NOXAGT is not 
your average cultural ambassador, 
I guess. Led/not-led/whatever by 
Norwegian string-buster, Kjetil J. 
Brandsdal, this power trio combines 
Brandsdal's organ-grinding bass 
with some solid thud-work by some 
hapless tourists who were trapped by 
a clothes rack back in the Reagan Era. 
It's all thuggily instrumental (or close 
enough), so that you don't have to lose 
yrself in the event's rude text. Which 
is not to say you couldn't. Indeed, I 
am just about ready to sink the hell 
into it. Another fine Norwegian unit 
is THE DIPSOMANIACS, and their 
new album, The Tremelo of Her 
Mind/The Strings of Her Soul has 
just had a limited vinyl issue courtesy 
of Apartment Records. The Dipsos 
are a brilliant and bustling guitar 
psych band with some instrumental 
nods to prime-era Bay Area ballroom 
bands. But they overlay this whole 
thing with a love of gentler noise 
textures, insidious Terry Riley 
keyboard nods, and a kind of rolling 
explosion of drugged finesse. (The 
CD issue is on Free City Media.) More 
fine Norwegian beauty comes from 
DEL and their new LP, Der Lehnstuhl 


Sagt Alles (OHM). Using guitars, 
electronics, drums and croaks, DEL 
raise a sweet post-core racket with 
shades of noise-rock, industrialism, 
and even tangential psych-aktion. 
They thrub along as though it must be 
very cold in Norway in the winter. And 
indeed, we hear that is true. 

The Mead Art Museum at Amherst 
College recently curated an incredibly 
great FLUXUS exhibit, based on the 
works that Geoffrey Hendricks had 
hosted while he worked at Rutgers. 
It was one of the best shows of 
Fluxus material we've seen, and the 
catalogue, Critical Mass (Rutgers 
University Press) is probably the best 


overall Flux document around. The 
flow of the essays and illustrations 
is unparalleled, and anyone who is 
interested in getting a grasp of the 
most dynamic art movement of the 
20th Century should really dig it. It 
has tons of pics that have not been 
around much and the essays really 
contextualizes the stuff inside the 
larger framework of Happenings, 
Pop Art and the general flow of the 
'60s avant garde. The show will be at 
Rutgers' Mason Gross Galleries for a 
month this fall as well. If you have a 
chance, catch it. 

In live performance, TART are one 
of the most static combos extant. 


Scott Foust, Karla Borecky (both of 
Idea Fire Company), and Graham 
Lambkin (late of the Shadow Ring), 
move small knobs with small gestures, 
and small sounds congregate above 
their heads. This is not always 
engaging when we see them, but the 
new Tart album, Bring in the Admiral 
(Swill Radio), makes a whole lot more 
sense as a document. The grinding is 
gentle, the plunging through space is 
subtle, but the whole things sways 
with itself in a way that lets us know 
that a kind of freedom is just around 
some corners. Mr. Foust, the goddamn 
leader here no matter what he says, 
has been creating this kind of racket 


since the early says of the cassette 
revolution. It's great that he is still 
working on perfecting the platonic 
version of bedroom electronic 
improvisation. He may actually burst 
through to the fourth dimension yet! 

ARTHUR DOYLE is one of the 
great masters of raw saxophone 
improvisation. His career has been 
fraught with perils and pitfalls, but 
he has seemed to be on something 
of a roll lately. And that feeling is 
borne out by the release of a new 
two-LP set, Live in Japan 1997 
(Qbico), recorded in trio with Takashi 
Mizutani and Sabu Toyozumi. Mizutani 
is/was the guitarist for the legendary 
Japanese free-rock ensemble, Les 
Rallizes Nudes. And Toyozumi was 
the drummer on many of Takayanagi's 
early free-jazz sessions. So this is 
a really high-level meeting and it 
sounds totally boss. Doyle displays 
none of the health trouble that 
sometimes makes his presence less 
than it could be. He is in full force on 
tenor, flute and vocals. Mizuztani is 
great, too, sending bursts of shredded 
guitar spew sideways into the huge 
huffs of Doyle-smoke. And Toyozumi's 
brilliant restless crashing holds 
everything together. Who on earth 
conceived of this ensemble one can 
only guess, but it worked impossibly 
well, and this documentation is just 
fantastic. 

Anyway, keeps that vinyl and print 
and video action flowing. If you want 
to offer something for our licking 
pleasure, please send two copies to: 

Bull Tongue 
P.O. Box 627 
Northampton, MA 01061 
USA 

© 
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fighter-jet pilots, farmers, 

mechanics, welders, military 
heroes... nearly every type of 
person, tall, short, big, little, 
African American, Asian, Native 
American, acknowledge [sic] his 
hard work.' 

This is the point, of course. Mrs 
Nugent is announcing that her 
husband, this god, this bone-dry 
Dionysus, unmoistened by any 
drug, high on America itself, is 
ready for office. 

As Mrs Nugent-once a simple 
radio traffic girl, dancing in 
techno clubs with her best 
friend Misti-recounts the 
political arousal she undergoes 
at her husband's hands, Married... 
inevitably becomes a primer of 
softcore conservatism. There 
is much sighing at 'our liberal 
way of thinking' and the occasional 
diversion into religiously inflamed 
prudery: 'flagrant women...sluts and 
whores...fornication en masse... the 
garbage- and bum-laden streets of San 
Francisco... we have become the new 
Babylon.' Also to be heard is a steady 
plop-plop of right-wing name-dropping, 
as in 'I've been fortunate enough to 
meet people like Charlton Heston, Vice 
President Dan Quayle, G. Gordon 

Liddy, Oliver North...' If you 
like these people, you'll love the 
'celebrities' who swish through Mrs. 
Nugent's pages, hobnobbing, paying 
court, attending grisly events like 
the Kurt Russell Celebrity Hunt in 
Hawaii (not, unfortunately, as good 
as it sounds.) At one point she refers 
alarmingly to 'my brief tryst with 
the famous Nash Bridges actor Don 
Johnson.' And check out this eerie 
piece of snob-copy: 'Only highly 
regarded musicians and writers are 
invited to an annual gathering at 
the French country castle belonging 
to Sting's manager, Miles Copeland.' 
Wow. It's almost as classy as those 
ads for Ferrero Rocher chocolates: 
The ambassador's receptions are 
noted in society... But the book hits 
its oxygen-starved low point, no 
question, in an article (reprinted 



here in full) which Mrs Nugent wrote 
in the wake of 9/11. After spreading 
around the blame a bit-whiners, fat 
people, 'illegal aliens...with evil in 
their eyes'-and digressing harmlessly 
through the school prayer debate and 
Clinton's theft of the White House 
china, Shemane rocks us with this 
Nuge-ian powerchord of xenophobic 
affirmation: ''Many know about my 
husband's bold attitude on politics, 
hunting, and especially guns. Maybe 
you've heard one of his proverbs 'If 
you can't speak English, get the 
hell out of America.' Months ago, I'll 
admit, I wasn't as supportive of this 
phrase, but considering the events of 
this past week I, and now many others, 
will proudly share this sentiment." 
BRRRRRAAAAANGGGG!!! Very well, 
Mrs. Nugent, share that sentiment 
proudly if share it you must; loyal wife, 
second that emotion; but consider 
this: what if you can't WRITE English? 
Should you then be whipped from 
these shores,cringing with illiterate 
mortification? What if you write, for 
example, "the wheels are always 
in motions” or "We will most likely 
have to rethink our garbage bag of 
priorities"? Rethink a garbage bag? 
"My heart felt a sigh of relief”—the 
doziest ESL teacher would put a red 
line through that one. And what of 


poor style? Flatness, repetition, 
dead words? Open Married To A 
Rock Star at random: "A couple 
of gentlemen were still sitting at 
a table I was about to pass and 
| I couldn't help but hear their 
conversation as I walked by their 
table.' No indeed, Shemane Nugent 
is no protector of the English 
language. (In a Dickensian twist, 
the Nugent family have recently 
been forced from their seat in 
Jackson, Mich, by MOLD arising 
from a long-unnoticed water 
leak. Teeming decay... seeping, 
proliferating damage... a disgusting 
gnawing at the core: the House 
of Nugent done down by alien 
spores!) 

What price longevity? I saw Iggy 
Pop play the other night (of the 
Nuge's vintage, both historically 
and geographically) backed by two 
rock'n'roll grunts and one labouring 
pudding of a drummer. All business, as 
the idiom has it: he briefly flamed and 
twirled in the old style, the Ig-physique 
impressively flayed-looking, and gave 
about one-fifth of the available 500 
per cent. There was dumb worship in 
the crowd, barbaric reverence and 
fan-fervor, but would he knead these 
elements into something special? He 
would not. He got through it, quick, 
was the best you could say. The Nuge 
has taken a different path. Look back 
over his career and it makes total sense. 
And now look ahead: "At his official 
hometown Texas barbecue inaugural," 
recounts Shemane, "President George 
W. Bush said, 'Thanks for coming, Ted,' 
and leaned in close to his cheek. 'You're 
a good man.'" So there we have it—the 
Nuge in a blush of endorsement, the 
Presidential breath upon him. Married 
To a Rock Star ends thus: "Each day, 
every day we must continue to pursue 
our greatest dreams and make our 
mark on the world. Who knows what 
spectacular dreams are ahead for the 
Nugent Tribe? Will Ted Nugent really run 
for Governor of Michigan in 2006?" 

Take it seriously. The Nuge is 
coming. Better have something ready 
for him.© 
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ANOTHER COOL TIME 
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(continued, fromJ*i H BHi 1 


rRC*M ▲ FAN TO A tTOOCE 


eyes right on ig hold *:-r. >.>Vre off. 

man, is iggy wild on ra^fitug all 

over the place and he’s singing good, like 
a champ. I feel more pale and whiter than 
a winding sheet but I think I got the fire 
inside to make this work. I can’t believe 
I’m playing with the stooges—it just 
occurs to me what is happening and it’s 
really blowing my mind but I hold hard to 
course and follow the igster, who’s totally 
in his game—it’s his stage for sure. I stay 
back where my amps are to give him 
plenty of room, he’s so inspirational, I’m 
giving everything I got and my eyes are 
glued on him. the next tune is “down on 
the streets” and the sound comes together 
more, the wind is playing havoc with the 
sound from ron’s amps but my bass is 
ok if not a little muddy. I’m not going to 
fuck with it though cuz it does a heavy 
thing that’s working with scotty’s drums, 
iggy’s spinning like a top and singing 
in fine form, when ron’s big solo comes, 
ig jumps past me and right on top of 
my amps and starts humping them big 
time. I turn around to see it better and 
it’s like “whoa—can you believe this?!” 
the whole thing is so surreal to me, it’s 
hard to believe this is all happening. 
“1969” is next and this is a mad stomp, 
iggy tearing it up with lots of fucks in his 
speech but all in the right way. scotty’s got 
the bellydancer beat down good. I’m able 
to hold on good now, the sickness must be 
in check through adrenaline now in me. 


I don VIt.+ i:-k ctly but I am mod-i 
firetd ^ ■h 4^+h-ead and try tc- ■+.+!■:+ my 

body up too hut it’s hard, iggy comes to 
dance in front of me, as if to help out. 
man, is he something—wild! I still can’t 
believe this, we go into “I wanna be your 
dog” and I do the riff like iggy showed 
me in prac—it’s good this way with a 
happening pulse. I’m trying to remember 
everything he told me in the last two days 
and put it here in practice cuz it all made 
good sense. I watch his feet, I watch his 
hands, I watch every spin and jump he 
lets fly—I feel like one of the kids in the 
crowd, watching the gig but I also get 
to play along somehow, it’s wild, oh my 
god, “tv eye” next and I force my shit to 
get shook up as much as I can make it 
happen, this song has always made me 
crazy and wild, since I was younger. I let 
it rip now—I let it rip but I hang on to the 
groove, I know iggy’s counting on me for 
that—everything to stay in their with the 
drums and give him and ron a foundation 
to wail on. I don’t play in the last part 
so I get the right cord (the one with the 
right-angle) changed out and try to get 
my timer hoked up but jos plugs it into 
the footswich jack. I get it together just 
as scotty starts his floor tom roll—time 
to slow things up a little with “dirt” but 
for some reason, ig stops us after a few 
bars and asks if we’re in the right key 
and I say, “yes” and so he says, “start 
it again” and so we do. that was trippy. 


I don’t know if you’d really call that a 
clam cuz maybe it was sounding weird 
to him. whatever, iggy croons this one 
smooth and I dig it much. I came down 
on the volume some so I can still play it 
with balls, like ig wants me to but it won’t 
bogart up all the sound with blurry stuff, 
like for a blaster tune, this has always 
been a favorite of mine, together with “tv 
eye” and I’m so glad we’re doing it—ron 
never liked doing it when we had j mascis 
instead of iggy. I think he smokes on this 
tune and am so into us doing it here, iggy 
really refined the middle part for me and 
dances all mysterious and twisty with it. 
the only sizable clam of the whole gig 
comes at the end when scotty ends the 
tune a few bars early but me and ron 
feather it down to dovetail with iggy so 
he’s not left all alone, scotty’s playing 
great though and this is a minor thing, 
very minor, iggy hollers “no fun” and we’re 
into that one. here’s where fever comes on 
me again for a moment and I lose some 
focus, at the beginning of verse two I play 
in ‘d’ instead of ‘e’—aaaaaarrrrrrrggggg 
hhhhh... I corrected quick but I realize I 
have to keep a tight hold on and re-double 
my efforts to focus on iggy. fuck this 
sickness! iggy intoduces the band, “we 
are the stooges—here’s ron, scotty, new 
guy mike and I’m fuckin’ iggy!!!” wow, 
I would’ve never thought in my wildest 
dreams I would be a real stooge—this is 
a very big mindblow for me, incredible. 


we lavt-Jt Into- T.SW +ri-3 Hi* clear the 
decksllgf^lffl^ng n-3Hk+ a tornado 

and swinging the mic, whoa! at the end, 
here comes steve mackay on the same sax 
he used on “fun house”—whoa, “out of my 
mind, Saturday night!” iggy sings—out of 
my mind, Sunday night—that’s what I’m 
thinking right now about my current 
state—this is all so hard to believe it’s 
happening. I can’t believe I’m getting 
through it too. I haven’t really looked at 
the crowd cuz of the focus on my boss but 
they’ve been sounding wild about each 
throw we make, they’re very kind cuz I’m 
thinking how many were even bom when 
these songs were written but then again, 
these tunes are way fucking timeless and 
will always blast! whay an honor to do the 
bass for them, much respect! iggy looks at 
me and says “fun house” so I lay down the 
lick and he lets out a giant “uuuuuhhh!!” 
that thumps me silly, whoa! yes! I’ve 
heard that intro ten million times but to 
be actually part of the real deal—it’s crazy 
to even fathom—I’m caught up in it so. 
however, I don’t lose site of the job at hand 
and get the dynamic down for ig to sing 
the verses and then ramp it up for the 
choruses. I take it down an octave for the 
“we’ve been separated...” parts and then 
kick it way up for the freak out of “l.a. 
blues” after ig sings “the fun house boy 
will steal your heart away!” mines done 
stole and we finish up with iggy telling 
the crowd “I am you” and pounding the 


fortyseven mimbw-m Jw+Ve 
■3 vT.+. -:-Ti+ ■ftfie gigs of my Iwi-to 

you, d. boon—you were there with me the 
whole time, keeping me strong enough. I 
get my bearings straight and bow towards 
the northeast before putting my bass 
down, much love carried me through this, 
to think I was curled up and shivering 
just a minutes before we went on. many, 
many, many thanks from watt, back to 
the trailer and we take some pictures. 
I’m really weak so I can’t stay too long 
except to thank ig, ron, scotty, art—what 
a moment for me. I’m so glad I could help 
out instead of ruining things, what a gift 
that I’ll never take for granted. 

I am blown out and crumple to the 
deck in a pile, ok, finally—everything 
still, my head is reeling with the 
mindblow of all this: to get sick that 
fast and go through all that hurt but 
yet get to have my chance of a lifetime 
and be a stooge—it’s all so wild. I lay 
on the deck and hear and feel tremors 
passing through me. they’re gentle ones 
and they rattle me only softly, like gentle 
laps from ocean waves, oh, to be here 
near my water—I sure wish I could’ve 
pedaled down to the shore and have a 
good think, looking out over the sea, 
waiting for an eyegift of a pelican flying 
by. instead, I have to imagine it—like 
most of my hankerings. I did get to be 
a stooge though... whoa, whoa, whoa—I 
keep reflecting as konk takes me. © 
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Camera Obicura 

This Is the Way the World Ends (Or, Don’t Say I Didn’t Try Dystopia) 


-( by Pfr U L COLLOM ) - 

-- 


"I only want to say this once: 

If America insists on flirting with a 
fascist future, I shall give them one." 

—Paul Verhoeven 
(director of Starship Troopers) 

"By the time they came for me because 
of my liberal views, it was too late— 
there was no one left to speak up." 

That's Pastor Neimoller, German 
Christian cleric, famously lamenting 
the blind eye he turned toward 
Communists, Jews and union leaders 
during their respective Nazi roundups. 
Words like "Nazi" and "fascist" are 
loaded ones these days-packed with 
C-4 and strung with tripwires, to 
dissuade the hapless malcontent from 
trampling across them too casually. 
But a mere 36 months in the life of 
the republic has turned us into a 
nation of screenwriters, imagining 
more and more implausible reversals 
of expectations in our long march to 
the third-act twist: stage-managed 
coronations, Wall Street intifadas, 
Zionist cabals, prophylactic invasions, 
the treason of superpatriots. The 
one thing it teaches you, living here 
in the heart of Hollywood (as if such 
a thing exists), is speculative reality: 
All things are true until they're not. 
Best to follow these branches out to 
their logical ends, lest we be caught 
unawares. 

And so, in curious times such as 
these, I do what I've always done: Turn 
to the movies. Here are five moments 
from five films—bleak dystopian 
visions of an American future, 
courtesy of a Canadian, a Dutchman, a 
German, a Pole and a Brit-which these 
days I find playing over and over in my 
head. Plus two new documentaries 
which might explain why. We often 
find our convictions in popular film, 
and probably the courage to live by 


them. If the artists of the age see fit 
to issue such auguries-field jeremiads 
from the antennae of the race-then 
we ignore them at our peril. 

The Dead Zone (1983) 

David Cronenberg made what turned 
out to be the best Stephen King 
adaptation as respite from his more 
demanding day job. "If you're used 
to comedy, The Dead Zone is a heavy 
picture," he said at the time. "But if 
you're used to Videodrome, it's not." 
Christopher Walken awakens from 
a coma with the power of second 
sight, only to face the philosophical 
conundrum, made explicit in the 
film, "If you could go back in time-to 
Germany, say, before Hitler came 
to power-knowing what you know 
now, what would you do? Would you 
kill him?" Hitler appears in the form 
of populist demagogue and Senate 
hopeful Martin Sheen, who mixes 
the whipsnake cracker charisma of 
his Charles Starkweather-by-way-of- 
James Dean from Badlands with the 
quick-tempered, cop-of-the-world 
bullying paternalism of The West 
Wing. The result, from his "man of the 
people" act to the Norman Rockwell- 
style portraits he poses in front of, is 
all a little close to home. 

The scene in question is a brief 
30-second flash-forward, added 
by Cronenberg (according to 
screenwriter Jeffrey Boam) to help 
shift the story to Walken's point of 
view. Set incongruously in an Aspen 
A-frame, lit by a roaring fire right out 
of Citizen Kane, Sheen and his thug 
sidekick Sonny flank a general who 
they are pressuring to place his hand 
on a laptop scanner, so that they can 
launch a nuclear first strike. 

"You cowardly bastard!" screams 
Sheen. "You're not the voice of the 


people—I'rn fie voice of the people! 
The people tJlOugh me, not you! 
It came to me while I slept, Sonny-my 
destiny. In the middle of the night, it 
came to me. I must get up now-right 
now [quoting Network]-and fulfill my 
destiny. And you'll put your goddamn 
hand on that scanning screen, or I'll 
hack it off and put it on for you!" 

"May God forgive me," says the 
general, complying. 

Sheen completes the sequence 
and goes to the door, as a throng 
of white-haired men rush pass the 
armed Marine sentries. "This is not 
necessary, Mr. President," one says. 
'We have a diplomatic solution." 

Sheen fixes them with a thousand- 
yard stare. "Mr. Vice-President, Mr. 
Secretary," he says, "the missiles are 
flying. Hallelujah." 

Starship Troopers (1997) 

On its release, Paul Verhoeven's 
brilliant paean to fascist propaganda 
was lost on critics. What seemed 
merely a perverse woodenness at 
the time is on repeated viewings an 
extremely nuanced social satire of 
wartime propaganda—particularly the 
Why We Fight films of WWII-overlaid 
on a politically correct, gender neutral, 
genetically maximized future. Lest 
there be any doubt of their intentions, 
Verhoeven (whose childhood 

memories in the Hague include the 
Nazi occupation and Allied squadrons 
on fire over the North Sea) and writer 
Ed Neumeier hammer the point home 
on the audio commentary of the 
Special Edition DVD: 

"The movie is about the United 
States," Verhoeven states 

unequivocally, "or any superpower, 
for that sake. One could say it as well 
about Russia 10 years ago, or China in 
the future, or for Germany in the past. 


But it's certainly also talking about 
American politics now." 

What resonates most are the 
interstitial news reports of the military 
campaign on Klendathu, home of the 
giant insect invaders from Robert 
Heinlein's classic science-fiction 
novel. "We've just landed here on what 
starship troopers are calling 'Big K' 
with the Sixth Mobile Infantry Division," 
an embedded news reporter yells into 
the camera in the opening scene. "It's 
an ugly planet. A bug planet. A planet 
hostile to-" His commentary is cut 
short as he is eaten by a huge tiger- 
striped arachnid. Newsreel footage 
features patriotic children stepping 
on cockroaches (echoing the opening 
scene of The Wild Bunch, where 
children subject a scorpion to an 
army of ants, the devouring accretion 
of history), an enemy of the state 
(played by Neumeier) executed live on 
TV, and scientsts probing and torturing 
a giant "brain bug" (blacked out due to 
squeamishness from animal rightists). 
But it's the zooming, spinning graphics 
and the recurring, self-precluding 
tagline—"Would you like to know 
more?”-that make it, literally, ripped 
from the day's headlines. 

The Handmaid's Tale (1990) 

German filmmaker Volker Schlondorff, 
whose The Tin Drum set the bar 
on Nazi terror, depicts the Christian 
fundamentalist state of Margaret 
Atwood's feminist novel as an Early 
American theme park, replete with 
colonial mansions, red-white-and-blue 
bunting and public hangings in the 
town square. Environmental damage 
has rendered most of the public 
sterile, and so Natasha Richardson is 
assigned to the Commander (Robert 
Duvall) and his barren wife Serena Joy 
(Faye Dunaway) in a state-sanctioned 


rite of reproduction. This leads to the 
inevitable scene (in Harold Pinter's 
screenplay) between the younger 
woman and older man in which 
political, religious and sexual power 
are all cross-leveraged. What makes it 
so creepy is Duvall's bemused matter- 
of-factness-a patronizing indulgence 
right out of Donald Rumsfeld or William 
Bennett, which masks a subtext of 
graceless seduction. 

"I used to be in market research," he 
explains to her during a quiet moment 
in his study, "then I branched out and 
became a sort of scientist. Then the 
guys made their move and asked me 
to go in with them. I liked most of the 
things they wanted to do, so that was 
it. Period." 

"The country was crazy," he says in 
response to her questions. "I mean, 
nobody felt anything-men or women. 
All they had was-how can I put 
it?—itches. Sex itches, money itches, 
power itches. But that's not enough. 
There was no common purpose, 
nothing to believe in, nothing to fight 
for. Nobody really knew how to feel 
anything anymore." 

At every step of his speech, his 
actions contradict what he's saying-as 
he moves closer to her, takes her hand, 
brushes her hair and finally tries to 
kiss her. He is the perfect bureaucrat 
turned revolutionary, who imagines 
himself above his own law. 

Death and the Maiden (1994) 

Roman Polanski famously lost not only 
a wife and unborn child to the Manson 
family, but a mother and unborn sister 
to the Nazis at Auschwitz. A decade 
before his reconstruction of the 
Warsaw ghetto won him an Oscar in 
absentia, he directed Ariel Dorfman's 
play (adapted by Rafael Yglesias) 
about the aftermath of Pinochet's 1973 
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military junta in Chile as a fogbound 
fairy tale, floating above the specific 
politics to encompass any right-wing 
terror state which later thinks better 
of its excesses. Sigourney Weaver 
marshals the pluck she once reserved 
for Alien and its mom in confronting 
Ben Kingsley, the doctor who once 
stood by while she was blindfolded, 
tortured with electrodes and metal 
bars thrust inside her, and raped 14 
times to the strains of Schubert's 
Death and the Maiden. As she binds 
him to a chair, he demands to be 
released. "Are you threatening?" she 
yells into his face. 

"I'm not," he whines. 

"Yes, you were," she says. "Let me 
make this clear: The time for people 
like you making threats is over. Out 
there, maybe you bastards are still 
running things behind the scenes, 
but in here-in here-l'm in charge. 
Understand?" 

The Designated Mourner (1997) 

And finally, I think of the final moments 
from Wally Shawn's three-handed 
drama, which chronicles the political 
decimation of the intellectual class in 
some weird amalgam of an American, 
European and Third World state. It's 
not even really fair to call this a film 
at all; it's a staged reading by director- 
playwright David Hare at the National 
Theater in London, with a rather 
dyspeptic Mike Nichols (of all people) 
doing for the quisling apologists of 
lowbrow culture what Andre Gregory 
once did for the fatuous gadflies of 
high culture (in My Dinner With 
Andre). Lighting a small fire at his 
table at a street cafe, Nichols recounts 
how in African tribes, when the last of 
a clan dies out, someone is appointed 
to mourn them publicly, since no 
one from the bloodline remains. 


'Everywhere I went," he says, "the 
leaves had turned-traitors. Had they 
no shame? ...We were all doing better 
in every way without the presence on 
earth of our nerve-jangling friends— 
the dear departed mourners, if that's 
the right word." 

By the time they came for me, there 
was no one left. 

C//) 

Two new documentaries, both by 
Celts, present compelling evidence 
that such concerns are by no means 
overreaching. In The Revolution Will 
Not Be Televised, an Irish camera 
crew who had gone to Venezuela to 
profile leftist President Hugo Chavez, 
elected by a landslide in 1998, found 
themselves trapped inside the 
presidential palace when a military 
coup surrounded it with tanks and 
took over the country and its media. 
Chavez didn't endear himself to the 
Bush claque when he announced 
that the country's oil wealth would 
be redistributed to the four-fifths of 
the population in poverty (Venezuela 
is the fourth largest oil exporter, and 
a member of OPEC), and it probably 
didn't help when he showed pictures of 
Afghan children killed by U.S. bombs on 
the state-owned TV station. On April 11, 
2002, opposition forces rerouted a 
planned march into the middle of a pro- 
Chavez rally, where snipers had been 
planted in hotel rooms overlooking 
the crowd. Up to 25 people were killed, 
and private TV stations played endless 
film loops of Chavez supporters 
returning fire, blaming them for 
the carnage-a position parroted by 
Bush administration spokesman Ari 
Fleischer and others. (Jesse Helms is 
shown accusing Chavez of consorting 
with Colombian narcoterrorists.) 
But the Irish footage, compiled by 
Kim Bartley and Donnacha O'Briain, 


taken from a different angle, easily 
disproves this claim. 

By 9:30 p.m., tanks had surrounded 
the palace, and a military delegation 
arrived to demand that the president 
resign. Chavez refused, but agreed to 
go with the soldiers to spare further 
bloodshed, and Venezuelans awoke 
the morning of the 12th to the news of 
a bloodless coup. Almost immediately, 
police took to the streets with tear gas 
and truncheons to quell any resistance. 
But by 2 p.m. the next day, more than a 
million Chavez supporters had collected 
outside the palace. While the opposition 
leader is on CNN claiming he is in firm 
control of the country, we see the palace 
guard stage a counter-coup, government 
ministers in hiding return to duty, 
military garrisons call in from around 
the country pledging their support, 
and Chavez return by helicopter-all on 
camera, in more or less real time. The 
U.S. denied any involvement in the coup, 
even though an American-registered 
plane was reportedly sent to fly Chavez 
out of the country. The best moment is 
after the provisional government had 
fled, though. They had emptied out the 
office safe. 

Even more terrifying is Afghan 
Massacre: The Convoy of Death, a 

50-minute documentary by Scottish 
filmmaker Jamie Doran which has 
aired in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
producing widespread outrage. The film 
concerns the aftermath of the siege of 
Kunduz in Afghanistan in October 2001, 
where 7,000 Taliban surrendered to 
Gen. Rasheed Dostum, the Northern 
Alliance's most fearsome warlord- 
among them American Taliban John 
Walker Lindh, shown being questioned 
on-camera. While the U.S. media 
followed the misdirection of Lindh and 
his San Francisco hippie entitlement 
run tragically amok, the real story was 


what became of those who remained 
behind. First-hand observers recount 
how under the direction of American 
Special Forces, 2-300 prisoners were 
loaded into the back of individual 
storage containers on the backs of 
25 semi-trucks for a four-day drive to 
Scherberghan Prison. Afghan fighters 
were directed to fire through the sides 
of the containers to ventilate them, 
killing all in the bullets' paths; still, as 
many 150 per container suffocated 
or died from the intense heat, often 
having bitten into the shoulders of 
those around them to quench their 
intense thirst. Those who arrived dead, 
injured or merely unconscious were 
then driven into the desert, where the 
survivors were shot and buried in a 
1,000-square-meter mass grave at a 
spot called Dasht Leile. Of the 7,000 
originally taken prisoner, it's estimated 
that approximately 3,000 died while in 
captivity-a number almost identical to 
the victims of the World Trade Center 
bombings. 

The film is not so much an 
investigative documentary as a pre- 
documentary-a precis for thelegal 
case to be made, if someone would 
only marshal the international 
wherewithal. On-camera witnesses 
appear with their voices electronically 
treated and faces digitally blurred, 
with the proviso that "All witnesses 
have agreed to appear at any future 
international inquiry to give evidence." 
(Two have already been killed, and more 
arrested.) Human bones and clothing 
with Pakistani labels can easily be 
seen strewn across the expanse of the 
mass gravesite. Even the filmmakers' 
own Afghani researcher was savagely 
beaten, shown on camera bandaged in 
his hospital bed. 

The Red Cross was denied access 
to the prison for 10 days, and 


the Pentagon later conducted its 
own investigation of the incident, 
exonerating all its personnel. Making 
the case for the U.S. military is no less 
than chairman of the Defense Policy 
Board Richard Perle (since busted 
to mere "member"), who comes off 
like a vampire aristocrat: "Obviously, 
we would much rather be aligned 
with Mother Teresa, but that isn't 
always possible in these situations," 
he states, in what should be a T-shirt 
slogan of situational ethics. So far, this 
story is virtually nonexistent in the 
American media. 

Why do they hate us? 

Because we kill them, I suspect. © 
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Terrorists in Love 
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Arthur presents a tasty tidbit from the hottest romance book of the summer: 
Erin Cosgrove’s The Baader-Meinhof Affair. 


Emv Cosgrove is artist living in Los Angeles. She ij 
the author of seven romance novels: The Baader-Moiniuof 
Affair, False Puppy Love, The Hand-Me-Down Boyfri+rvi 
Kate’s M.R.S. Degree, Love’s Other Shoe, Sycophant Low 
and The Two-Timing Two-Stepper. 

The first published book, or romance manifesto, in the 
series, The Baader-Meinhof Affair, depicts the unlikely 
amour between a student studying sadistic serial killers 


and a Baader-Meinhof aficionado. 

In the following excerpt we find Mara, the heroine, 
receiving a Baader-Meinhof “teach in” from Regan, 
the hero’s ex-girlfriend and fellow Baader-Meinhof 
aficionado. Despite Holden’s reticence to allow Mara to 
join his secret Baader-Meinhof Reading Group, Regan 
has convinced Mara that she needs to enlist if she is ever 
to win Holden’s heart. 


Erin Cosgrove's 

The 

Baader-Meinhof 

Affair 

is published by 
Printed Matter, Inc. 
$14.95. Available 
directly from Printed 
Matter's website: 
www.printedmatter.org 
and at better 
bookstores worldwide. 
American distribution 
by Fotofolio. 

Text and all artwork ©2003 
Erin Cosgrove and 
Printed Matter, Inc. 


S ince Mara had little idea of 
the goldmine reflected in the 
mirror, it is up to me to describe 
her. Mara wasn’t one of those petite 
girls who make you nervous just 
looking at them with their bony wrists, 
their hollow, drawn eyes, and their 
overwrought sharp edges, standing 
around making angles as if they were 
just too damn miserly to grow right. 
And she didn’t make you want to roll 
up her shirtsleeves to check for track 
marks, or empty out her purse to 
find the Dexatrim. She was a natural 
knockout with a good-sized head and 
enough healthy flesh to make a dimple 
on her right cheek when her pillowy, 
red lips spread into a smile. 

She also had a bit of curviness to 
her. Not the lazy kind of curviness 
that has no form or biological purpose, 
which idle women prefer to think of 
as feminine and everyone else as fat. 
Mara’s curves were built for speed and 
performed their duty without aesthetic 
argument or excess. She was fit and 
wholesome. Not in a peaches-and- 
cream sort of way, but more like in a 
biftek tartare and a fine port sort of 
way. She was a real, rare beauty and 
she didn’t know it... 

Mara checked her watch. It was 7:20. 
Time to go. 

She grabbed her purse and anxiously 
headed down the hall to the black door 
with the red star. Performing a short 
and final hair check, she knocked on 
Regan’s door. 

An eyebrowless Regan invited her 
inside without a word. She plunked 
down in a beanbag and pulled on her 
combat boots, which Mara noticed 
were indeed too large for her feet. 
Regan leaned over toward a small, 
chipped mirror standing against 
the wall and applied the stub of an 
eyeliner pencil to her naked brow. 

While Regan finished her peculiar 
preparations, Mara looked about the 
room and its bizarre disarray. 

The space seemed to Mara like a 
police crime lab, albeit one used by 
disorderly detectives who never went 
home. The air was potent with the 
sharp smell of coffee grounds and faint 
traces of beedies-flavored tobacco from 
India rolled into a cone of dried tobacco 
leaves. Every square inch was crowded 
with stimuli. The walls were covered 
in posters, photos, papers, and copies 
of newspaper clippings. On the bedside 
table was an open jar of mayonnaise 
with a spoon in it, and a half-empty 
bottle of Pepto Bismol lay on a pile 
of what Mara wrongly assumed were 
dirty clothes. The only trace of order in 
the room was the whirring computer 
that conversed with a humming laser 
printer about the large file being 
output. 

Mara was embarrassed for Regan’s 
mess so she kept her eyes on the less 
embarrassing vertical chaos of the 


walls. One of the pictures appeared to 
be a wanted poster. It featured black- 
and-white reproductions of young men 
and women with German captions on 
the bottom. From the hairstyles and 
minimal makeup, Mara could tell that 
the photos were either an example 
of contemporary seventies retro or 
actually from the early seventies. 
Either way, though, the photos were 
starkly styled, like mug shots, and 
they seemed very trendy. 

The poster excited Mara. She 
thought it was cool that there was 
the same number of women and men 
pictured. 

They’re like equal-opportunity bad 
guys, she thought. 

Although she knew that it must be 
a new Benetton or Calvin Klein ad, 
Mara was impressed with its sensual, 
dangerous quality. 

Mara decided who was the cutest 


Regan fished through her hip pocket 
to retrieve a silver object that looked 
like a pen. She pulled at the small top 
knob and lengthened it into a good- 
sized pointing stick. 

She snapped the stick just below 
the poster. “ This is the official wanted 
poster of the RAF. I bought it off an 
auction on eBay for a mere 450 dollars. 
This poster was put out in 1971, the 
year of the RAF’s inception.” 

Regan then pointed to a cheap, color 
copy of a book cover with a red star, 
the initials RAF, and a silhouette of 
a raised hand holding some kind of 
machine gun. 

“RAF stands for the Red Army 
Faction, an amalgam of students, 
professionals, professors, and 
dropouts. In ’71 the Springer Press 
erroneously dubbed them ‘the Baader- 
Meinhof Gang.’ But the Red Army 
Faction was their chosen name. They 


Mara wanted to say something smart , 
something that would let Regan know that 
she understood her interests and would 
some day like to share them. 

She pointed to the wanted poster. 

“This guy is hot, ” she said. 


guy in the poster. There was no 
competition once she realized one of 
them had the same dark, soulful looks 
as Holden. She stepped forward to see 
which fellow poster girl the Holden 
look-alike might sleep with. 

Regan raised the brow that she 
still hadn’t penciled in, giving her 
expression a built-in impotence. “You 
like the RAF poster?” she asked. 

“Yeah, it’s cool,” Mara replied, 
“What’s the R-A-F? A band? A clothing 
line?” 

Regan, who was busy drawing an 
eyebrow, got caught in an eye spasm, 
which caused her to draw zigzags over 
her left eye. She wiped her brow clean 
and attempted the line again. 

“Holden didn’t tell you anything, did 
he? I wonder why...” Regan said more 
to herself than to Mara. 

“Does this have something to do with 
the German program?” asked Mara. 

“Mara, this talk requires more 
time than we have currently.” Regan 
addressed her as if she were talking 
to a much younger sister. “While I 
cannot adequately condense years 
of research and activism into a one- 
minute description, I will attempt to 
give you a brief outline of what Holden 
has obviously neglected to tell you.” 

Mara momentarily tolerated Regan’s 
haughty attitude. 

Regan finished drawing her eyebrow 
a good quarter of an inch above where 
her brow, by nature, would be. Her 
mark-making lent her a surprised look 
that wasn’t completely unbecoming 
and Mara admired her pluck and 
distinctiveness. 


fought the German state the only way 
that fascists understand, through 
violence.” 

Mara looked upon her friend with 
a renewed admiration. Regan was 
fascinating and held strong beliefs 
about stuff and knew how to command 
attention. Mara secretly wished that 
she could have strong, firmly held 
convictions that she could boldly 
demonstrate with buttons or bumper 
stickers. She also appreciated the 
noisy authority of Regan’s long, silver 
pointing stick. 

Mara wanted to say something 
smart, something that would let 
Regan know that she understood her 
interests and would some day like to 
share them. She pointed to the wanted 
poster. 

“This guy is hot,” she said, causing 
Regan’s eye to jump. 

Regan stepped closer to the picture 
of the handsome young man with 
a slight beard and longish, dark 
hair that was cropped around the 
forehead. His face displayed a taste 
of the disdain and self-confidence that 
rock stars made a diet of. Holding her 
eyebrow down with one hand and 
pointing at the enticing activist with 
the other, Regan responded reverently, 
“That is Andreas Baader. He was loved 
by all in the RAF. He did much for the 
cause. He was the co-leader.” 

Wanting to show that she had been 
paying attention Mara asked, “With 
Meinhof?” 

“No!” Regan’s answer was short and 
cold. “We should go.” 

They walked in silence to Regan’s 


old oxblood-colored BMW. Mara kept 
her questions to herself as they sped 
through the woods to the outskirts of 
town under a canopy of autumn leaves. 
They quickly reached Norden Town, a 
half-quaint and half-yuppified enclave. 
There was no shortage of candle stores, 
coffee shops, and books stores, and the 
centerpiece was a sprawling park 
with an outdoor stage. Mara drank 
in the view as they whirred past The 
Happy Muscle Day Spa, Book Nook, 
Coffee Corner, The Thoughtful Book, 
All Of Your Beeswax Candles, The 
Mellow Cup, Team Kaffeine Koffee 
Beanery, and The Bee’s-Knees Candle 
Emporium. 

As they passed the Norden Gazette 
Regan rolled down the window and 
yelled, “Fascists!” 

Passing the Eyewitness News 
building Regan yelled, “Suppressive 
bootlicks!” 

They drove by the Sunny Honeycomb 
Organic Food Co-op and Regan yelled, 
“Nazi pigs!” 

Mara gave Regan a questioning 
look. 

Regan explained that she used 
to work for the co-op, but the 
management wouldn’t pay for her 
leave when she went to a march in 
Washington. 

“And they call themselves 
progressive. The pig-dogs!” 

Mara nodded in agreement. Regan, 
after all, was driving. 

They pulled up to a small, white 
house on the edge of town. It had 
some land around it and, although 
there was an espresso bar next door, a 
slight whiff of manure suggested the 
proximity of farms. Mara noticed that 
the other cars there were also BMWs, 
the same model as Regan’s. 

“What’s with the cars?” 

“BMWs, Baader-Meinhof Wagons. 
The Baader-Meinhof Group, or as we 
call them, the Red Army Faction, loved 
the 2002 model of seventies BMWs, 
and, very possibly, popularized BMWs 
for a whole new generation. They were 
a middling company before the RAF, 
but the RAFians realized that they 
were fast, fuel-efficient, and easy to 
steal. So the car became one of their 
getaway vehicles of choice, second only 
to Mercedes. More than one BMW 
2002 has been baptized with the blood 
of an RAF martyr.” 

Mara felt an excited tingle when 
Regan spoke of blood. Serial killers 
intrigued her with their ability to act, 
but to kill for a cause and be willing to 
die for one seemed so simultaneously 
remote and exhilarating. It was 
outmodedly romantic, and Mara 
hardly ever let herself indulge in 
her romantic side, which she saw as 
evidence of weak character. 

Mid ponder, Mara realized that 
Regan had left the car and was already 
walking up the steps of the old wooden 
house. Mara ran to catch up... © 
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